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About the SERVE Laboratory 

S ERVE, the SoiithEastern Rej^ional Vision for Educaticni, is a coalition ot eJucati^rs, 
business leaders, )^»cn-ernors, and ptdicymakers who are seekint» ccunprehensive and 
lasting improvement in education in Alahamu, Florida, Geori^ia, Mississippi, Nt^rth CJarolina, 
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efforts in improving educational outcomes, especially for at-risk and rural students. Lahtua' 
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tion office is located in Tallahassee. Field services cTfices are located in Atlanta, Greensboro, 
Tallahassee, and on the campus of Delta State University in Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Tc^ request publications or to join the SERVE mailing list and receive announcements 
about laboratory publications, cemtact the SERVE office in Tallahassee (addres^ below). 
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800'352'6001 
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Clearinf^housc 

800'352'5747 

Math Science Consortiinn 
904^67 D60n 
800'854'0476 
Fax 904'67D6010 



SERVE-Georgia 
41 Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 
404'577'7737 
800'659'3204 
SERVE'Line 800'487'7605 
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SERVE-Mississippi 
Delta State University 
Box 5183 

Cleveland, MS 587k 
601'846'4584 
800'526'4548 
Fax 601'846'4402 

SERVE-North Carolina 

201 Ferguson Building 
UNCG (Campus 
WO. Box 5 567 
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Introduction 



C hange is a constantthroughout life. 
Today, more than ever, the world is 
immersed in change. Consider that 
many of the items we take for granted, from 
antibiotics to lap-top computers and fax 
machines, are relatively new. Organizations are 
also responding to the changing environment. 
They need management structures that allow 
them to be sensitive and responsive to these 
changes. Rather than rigid, authoritarian 
management structures, many are adapting 
more flexible, team-based, less hierarchical 
management structures that can effectively 
and quickly meet customer or client needs. 

This less rigid, hierarchical approach to man- 
agement is embodied in the philosophy, prin- 
ciples and tools of Total Quality Management 
(TQM), based on the work of W. Edwards 
Demingand others. 

SERVE Research and 
Development Project 

TQM has been adopted on a large scale by 
business and industry. This management 
approach may also hold promise for the con- 
tinuous improvement of the quality of educa- 
tional services. In 1992, to learn more about 
what TQM might have to offer schools, the 
SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education 
(SERVE) began a three-year research and devel- 
opment effort to support four schools and two 
school districts in the Southeast in exploring, 
adapting and implementing Total Qimlity 
Management. The purpose of this documeiK is 
to describe the experiences and the perceptions 



of the educators involved. In addition, writing 
the document has provided all those involved 
with a chance to look back and articulate the 
outcomes of this initial TQM implementation 
effort and to summarize some important issues 
for others. 

Key questions addressed are: 

▲ What does the implementation of TQM 
look like in different contexts? 

▲ What do educators who have applied TQM 
have to say about the experience? 

▲ What are some of the perceived benefits of 
applying TQM? 

▲ What are some of the factors that should be 
considered in deciding whether and how to 
implement TQM? 

The publication is a collaboration among 
SERVE Research and Development staff, TQM 
consultants at Bayless Associates and Westat, 
evaluators (Simmons. Boyle, and Associates), 
and educators at the six sites; 

Deer Lake Middle School. Leon County School 
District. Tallahassee. Florida 
Gulf Shores Middle School. Baldwin County 
School System, Gulf Shores. Alabama 
Magnolia Junior High, Moss Point School 
District. Moss Point. Mississippi 
W. Fred Scott Elementary School, Thomasx’ille 
City School District, Thomasville. Georgia 
Rock Hill School District Three, R'>ck Hill. 
South Carolina 



Johnston County School District. Johnston 
County, North Carolina 

Description of the 
chapter content 

After a brief introduction in Chapter 2 to rlie 
main ideas of TQM, the experieiices of the 
pilcK sites, one each in the six southeastern 
states in SERX'Es region, are described in 
Chapter 3. TQM is about how to manage 
change in a way that empowers faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents, and ultimately, leads to the 
continuous improvement of all programs, 
departments, units, and individuals in the 
organization. It offers a framewc^rk for systemic 
reform. Howe\’er, there is no one way to imple- 
ment TQM. 

Each site comes to understand for their par- 
ticular context what the best approach would 
be. As the six stories summarized briefly in 
Chapter " (and more fully in the Appendix) 
demonsti.ite, there are multiple roads to the 
application of TQM. A school with a well- 
functioning school improvement team is at a 
different starting place than a school with a 
faculty set in their ways or a brand new scliool 
\ ith faculty who have ne\ er worked together. 
Implementing TQM district wide in a small 
community brings different challenges and 
opportunities compared w'ith implementation 
in a large district with large schools. Some 
schools may get off to a fast start, others a slow 
start. Others start with great leadership com- 
mitment and then, with a change in leadershi] 
find themselves in a period of ambiguous 
leadership commitment. 

In addition to describing how the approach to 
implementation unfolded at each of the six 
sites. SERX'E explored commonalities in under 
standings about TQM and perceptions of 
implementation and impact. In 10')4,SER\'E 
ccmimissioned an independent research firm, 
Simmons. Boyle and Associates. Inc. (SB&A) of 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina, to conduct a 
comprehensiw.ciualitatiwstudv of TQM 
implementation at the pilot sites. It was the 
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task of SBiJk.A to collect data (.in the peii eptiou' 
of school Stakeholders who were both direi 1 1\ 
and indirectly imohed with TQ.M at the pilot 
sites, and to capture their collecri\ e wisd(.ini. 
identifying factors reles ant to implement at ion 
of TQM. Chapter 4 docribes t he t hemes t hat 
emerged from the focus groups, amplil uxl b\ 

\ erhatim comments. 

Too often in education, decisions to trv new 
programs are made without first examining 
whether the approach is a g(.iod fit w it h i he 
eurrent needs and resources of rhe sehool or 
district. In the last chapter, there is a 
discusssion of issues iimih exi in implement a 
tion that might help others in detertninitig it 
TQM holds protnise for their particular ciin 
text, in planting for implemetitatuiti. (.ir in 
imprewing existing TQM efforts. 

Other TQM resources and 
efforts in the Southeast 

This publication is not ititetided as ;i "how tii" 
guide, but as a window otito the experietices ot 
the six SERVE pilot sites. Manv "how to" 
resources on TQM do exist. One "Ikiw t(.i" 
handbook for school or project itnprcw ement 
teams, (based in part oti the experience of 
Da\ id Bavless (Bay less Associates), (ialiriel 
Massaro and Nancy Roche (W estat). atid t he 
trainers/ facilitators for the four SER\'E scho(il 
project sites), is referenced below. This resinme 
is referenced freciuently in C'hapter 2. 

Team Handbook for Educators 
(How to Use Teams to Improve 
Quality) 

Bv Peter Scholtes, Da\ id Bavless, ( iahi iel 
Massaro, and Nanev Roche 

Copyright ldQ4 bv loiner .Associates, Im 
3800 Regent Street 
P.O. Box 5445 
Madisoti, W'l 53705 0445 
008-238-8134 

I'or those tii(.ire interested in ,i "how to" guide 
spei il’ictiilv ttirgeied ;it iinpletn(.'titai ion at t ht 
district le\el. ;i guide tor Kh;i 1 (.'dU(.iition 
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reform leaders is available in draft form from 
the North Carolina Quality Leadership Foun- 
dation. This organization administers the 
Malcolm Baldrige Awards for Excellence in the 
state and is interested in helping districts 
assess themselves relative to specific criteria for 
organizational excellence. 

Roadmap for Quality 
Transformation in Education 

3y Andy Frazier 
Contact: Bill Smith, Chairman 
The North Carolina Quaiity Leadership Founda- 
tion 

4904 Professionai Court, Suite 100 
Raleigh, NC 27609 
919-872-8198 

We are also aware that several states have 
organizations (funded by corporate partners) 
which are taking leadership roies in provid- 
ing support in the form of sponsorship, 
networking, publications and/or training for 
schools and districts interested in impie- 
menting TQM. Two of these programs are 
described below. 

The North Carolina Business Committee for 
Education is an organization of over 100 key 
businesses in North Carolina who share a 
common desire for the systemic improve- 
ment of the pubiic schoois. The organization 
is active in severai areas (e.g., workforce 
preparedness planning) but of relevance here 
is its significant partnership and sponsorship 
of seven school systems and their business 
and university partners who have embarked 
on a journey towards quaiity in education. 

This partnership/ sponsorship effort was 
initiated in 1993 by the states governor, Jim 
Hunt. The organization has estabiished a 
Quality Schools Steering Committee that 
leads and guides this three-year pilot effort. 
The organization has an executive director 
who has become a point of contact for North 
Carolina Schools interested in TQM. Neariy 
one-third of the states schooi systems have 
contacted the director for information about 
TQM in the past year. 



The organization believes that if the Quality 
Schoois Program is to evoive as a locai modei 
for the improvement of pubiic education in 
North Carolina, the organization wiil need to 
iead an effort to deveiop strategies for ongo- 
ing support and expansion. To date, the 
organization has raised more than $2.1 mil- 
lion in contributions, cash, and in-kind 
support for the impiementation efforts of 
the seven piiot schooi districts. They hope to 
raise an additionai $1.8 million for the fuii 
impiementation of the three- year piiot 
Quaiity Schools Program. 

Contact: Tom Williams, Executive Director 
North Caroiina Business Committee 
for Education 
Office of the Governor 
116 West Jones St. 

Raleigh, NC 27603-8001 
919-715-3535 

In Alabama, the Alabama Power Foundation, 
Protective Life Corporation, Russeli Corpora- 
tion, and the Economic Deveiopment Part- 
nership of Aiabama are currentiy funding a 
program cailed Quality Education at 
Samford University’s Schooi of Education. As 
of January 1995, over 1,000 educators in 50 
senoois had been trained in Total Quality 
Management concepts by the Samford pro- 
gram. The program literature states that 

Total Quality Education is an instrument 
of change, providing the mechanism to 
manage schools more effectively and to 
significantly increase student learning. 
Admini.strators, teachers, students, par- 
ents, and community members will he 
trained to u.se quality improvement 
methods to identify find .solve problems, use 
data to study processes, and continuously 
and rigorously improve every system. 

Services offered by the program inciude 
three-dav beginning training workshops for 
schooi teams, subsequent training for system 
facilitators, and networking conferences for 
participating schoois. In subsequent years, 
the program will develop TQM training and 
support materials for dissemination. 



Contact: Maurice Pearsall 
Quality Education Center 
Samford University 

Orlean Bullard Beeson School of Education 
800 Lakeshore Drive 
Birmingham, AL 35229 
205-870-2019 



takes time and hard work and thus, benefits 
from both the tangible and intangible aspects 
of support offered by organizations such as 
those described. For those educators who see 
TQM as the next ciuick fix for education, 
consider these comments from two educators 
in the SERVE TQM pmject. 



These examples demonstrate that support from 
the business community for the application of 
Total Quality Management to education is vital 
and that significant training and implementa- 
tion efforts are underway in several states. 

These efforts in North Carolina and Alabama 
represent significant partnerships of the 
business, university, and public education 
communities. These organizations are building 
grass roots support for a quality approach to 
education by offering leadership, resources and 
encouragement to schools and districts v -ho 
choose to adopt a continuous improvement 
philosophy. Educators in the SERVE pilot sites 
have said repeatedly they are tired of "quick fix" 
approaches that purportedly make schools 
better once and for all. They see the value of a 
long-term, continual imprcwement approacji 
tc^ change. But it is a mindset or attitude that 



There are some schools and school systems 
that I know have gone into quality man- 
agement and throum it out at about a tivo- 
year point because they saw it as a jno- 
gram that you jrick up and put in. You go 
through ten steps a?ici everything’s fixed. 
Aitd that’s ?iot what this is. It’s a u’hole 
belief system, it’s a philosophy, and, as I .see 
it, it’s almost a maturing, growth kind of 
process. 

In listening to what businesses have .said, 
even after ten years, some of them feel that 
they are a three on a scale of ten. You 
constantly have to remind yourself )iot to 
give up. It’sgohtg to have to be a con.'itant, 
incremental movement toward quality. 
You don’t have a bottom line approach to 
it. 
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T otal Quality Managemenfts not 
new. Since the 1950s, it has been 
used widely in Japan, based on the 
influence of Dr. W. Edwards Deming and 
others. The success of TQM in japan drew the 
attention of this country’s corporate players. 
Bonstingl (1992) describes a 1980 NBC docu- 
mentary entitled “If Japan Can, Why Can’t We?” 
as the beginning of efforts to apply TQM in the 
United States. 

The program focused on the work Deming had done 
in Japan, and the ways his teachings had helped the 
postwar Japanese economy to rebuild with dedication 
to quality and continuous improvement. The 
morning after the broadcast, Demings phone began 
to ring off the hook as Ford, General Motors, and a 
host of other American companie.s sought his help, 
immediately if not sooner (pg. 18). 



This chapter provides a brief introduction to 
..the concepts and principles of TQM. 

TQM and Site^Based 
Management: A Good Fit 

Embedded in much of the recent literature 
about school reform is the concept of site-based 
management. Until the advent of site-based 
decision making, many schools and districts 
had top-down, hierarchical management 
structures that had limitations given the 
importance of staff buy-in and commitment 
when school improvement is attempted. 
Recent changes in many states have given local 
school districts more flexibility and authority 
to affect public education. Consequently, it is 
critical that schools and districts equip them- 
selves to handle the increased responsibility. 



This interest in TQM among business and 
industry has continued throughout the 
1980s and 1990s. However, the application of 
TQM to educational organizations is rela- 
tively new. Many of the districts who are 
considered leaders in managing improve- 
ment within a TQM framework began their 
efforts in the late 1980s and early 1990s 
(Frazier, In Press). As an indicator of interest 
in this approach, over 1,000 administrators 
have joined the American Association of 
School Administrator’s Total Quality Net- 
work (A.A.S.A., 1801 N. Moore., Arlington. \A, 
22209). 



In a recent study of the implementation of site- 
based management (SBM) in 12 schools, Hatry et 
al (1993) define SBM. 

Under SBM, individual schools, their teachers, 
parents, and sometimes others (such as students, n<m- 
instructional personnel, and community representa- 
tives) are given increased authority over one or more 
responsibilities, including the school budget, curricu- 
lum and instruction, and school staffing. The basic 
hypothesis is that such decentralization to the school 
level u'ill stimulate organizational reneival, 
strengthen school-ivide plamting, raise the morale 




and motivation of school staff, stimulate instruc- 
tional improvement or intiovations, foster develop- 
ment of characteristics associated with effective 
schools, and improve student achievement 195). 

As implied by this quote, SBM is not about 
decentralization of all functions to the school 
level, but a matter of finding the proper bal- 
ance between those functions that are best 
performed when centralized (i.e.. transporta- 
tion, purchasing) and those best performed at 
the school level. Carl Glickman (1993), the 
director of the League of Professional Schools, a 
collaboration of over 60 schools in Georgia 
committed to site-based management and 
school improvement, categorizes the kinds of 
school decision-making that have occurred 
with SBM: 

▲ Zero-impact kinds of decisions include 
those about parking spaces and bus duties. 

▲ Minimal impact decisions include discipline 
policies, parent programs, and in-service 
days. 

▲ Core impact decisions have to do with 
curriculum, staff dex'elopment, peer coach- 
ing, and student assessment. 

▲ Comprehensive impact decisions include 
those about school budget, hiring, staff 
assignments, and personnel evaluations. 

Glickman (1993) suggests that too much time 
spent on zero or minimal impact decisions may 
cause a school to lose sight of its purpose. He 
also suggests that total control over compre- 
hensive impact decisions may not help a school 
improve if it has not first worked through the 
core impact decisions about curriculum, 
student assessment, and staff development. 
Thus, the kinds of decisions a school chooses to 
focus on are critical to the school improvement 
process. A second aspect of decision-making is 
the quality of decisions made. TQM can lead to 
Improvements in both the kinds and quality of 
decisierns made. 

Several states in the Southeast have actively 
encouraged site-based management through 



legislation and policy initiatives requiring the 
formation of school improvement councils. 

The North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction has been studying the success of 
SBM efforts in the state. SERVE has helped fund 
a second phase of the original study, which will 
become a SERVE report. However, the findings 
of the initial study are relevant here (Special 
Report (1994); Site-Based Management in North 
Carolina, North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction). 

In a survey mailed to 3,000 principals, teachers, 
and parents, more than 60 percent of all three 
groups had a favorable impression of site-based 
management. However, only half of the teach- 
ers and 60 percent of the principals felt pre- 
pared to effectively participate on a site-based 
team. In addition, only about half of the 
teachers indicated that they felt that SBM had 
been effectively implemented at their school. 

Subsequent focus groups throughout the state 
identified some of the problem areas. 

▲ There was a perception that important 
decisions had been made at higher levels 
and handed down in traditional top-down 
management style leaving schools with few 
or no meaningful decisions to make which 
might impact student performance. 

▲ Respondents expressed a need for better 
understanding of the structure and pro- 
cesses involved in making site-based man- 
agement work. For many, it seemed to be a 
term in search of a framework. 

▲ Another theme expressed was a lack of 
preparation by previous training or leader- 
ship experience to effectively manage or 
participate in a site-based management 
structure. 

The first problem with SBM implementation 
points to the importance with any attempt to 
change the power structure for those in power 
to buy-in to giving up power. This commit- 
ment to trust decision-making to those with 
responsibility for doing the work is a require- 
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ment for both site-based management and 
Total Quality approaches. 

The second identified barrier points out that 
site-based management stresses the importance 
of local control over important decisions but 
that just saying that the locus of decision- 
making needs to change isn’t enough. Guidance 
about issues that need to be considered in 
making this happen is needed. TQM can pro\’ide 
a guiding framework through its emphasis on 
continuous improvement, effective teamwork, 
data-based decision-making, and analysis from a 
process and whole system perspective. The 
components represent a vision for what manage- 
ment under SBM might look like and a common 
language for a district to use across schools. 
District leaders can be proactive rather than 
reactive about what SBM means in their setting. 

It should be noted that TQM is not the only 
framework for SBM. Others articulate similar 
components but name or organize them 
differently. For example, Glickman (1993) 
provides a school renewal framework that 
includes: a written covenant (agreed upon 
principles of learning that provide a consis- 
tency of purpose), a charter (in the form of a 
constitution which specifies how staff will be 
involved in the go\’ernance process at the 
school), and the critical-study process (a system- 
atic way of collecting data and reviewing 
progress). However, TQM has the advantage of 
being a framework that is understood by the 
business community. 

As the third finding suggests, training is a major 
issue in SBM. Educators traditionally have not 
been trained to work in teams, resolve conflicts, 
collect data, and analyze organizational 
strengths and weaknesses. Thus, there is a clear 
need for exposure to management approaches 
such as TQM and training in new skills (team- 
work, data analysis) that will help educators use 
their new power effectively to improve student 
learning. 

The rest of this chapter describes the Total 
Quality framework for managing impro\e- 
ment in an organization. It is important to 
point out that some schools or districts which 



ha\’e been invoKed in site-based management 
for awhile may ha\’e evoh'ed into management 
approaches that match the TQM philosophy 
without calling their approach TQM. In these 
cases, learning more about TQM may pro\’ide 
validation and language for a management 
approach already in place. 

Problems with 
Managing by Results 

Regardless of who is making decisions, manage- 
ment style can be examined in light of whether 
the focus is on delivering quality services to 
students (improving the learning process) or on 
higher outputs (test scores) with little discus- 
sions about the way in which students experi- 
ence the work they do in schools. In the era of 
accountability, the most typical approach to 
managing school improvement has been 
management by results. The visibility and 
emphasis on state-mandated tests has increased 
dramatically (Bond, 1994). Because state-man- 
dated test scores are publicly reported and 
often the basis for accreditation, all but the 
highest scoring districts are under pressure to 
improve their averages. 

In a recent SERV'E policy report (A Neu' Frame- 
work for State Accauntahility Systems) that looked 
at the impact of state accountability systems, 
the author argues that trying to force impro\ e- 
ment by embarrassing districts with low scores 
is not working. These districts typically respond 
with defeat, low morale, and paralysis and they 
tend to face a whole range of social, economic, 
and health problems that can not easily be 
remedied to produce higher test scores. Rather, 
they need a commitment to long-term, incre- 
mental improvement in the quality of services. 

Because of the power of state testing programs, 
schools often focus their impro\ ement efforts 
solely on raising these scores. The weakness of 
this approach is that it often leads to short- 
term, superficial improvement efforts (e.g., 
improve students’ test-taking skills) rather 
than in-depth analysis of the real strengths and 
weaknesses of the organizational processes and 
programs. 




In T/ie ILvim HanJ/^oo/v/or EJiiaunrs, Schokcs ec 
al (1*594) outline some of the problems of this 
focus on results (i.e., raising test scores): 

▲ Looking good begins to take precedence 
over long-term organizational health. The 
pressure to raise test scores can demoralize 
both teachers and students who feel they 
are doing the best they can. 

▲ Fear of failure and paralysis in regard to 
change can emerge. Faculty may become 
overly controlling in their relationships 
with students. They may be fearful of 
taking any chances or of trying anything 
new in the classroom for fear scores will go 
down further. 

▲ The results emphasis leads to a focus on 
controlling or forcing learning rather than 
facilitating learning. Thus, students are seen 
as obstacles, rather than as partners. The 
needs of students and the community take 
a back seat to the need for higher test scores. 

TQM: An Alternative to 
Managing by Results 

Applying TQM to education suggests that 
student outcomes are improved by working 
on prcicesses that impact the learning environ- 
ment of the school. The purpose becomes one 
of providing teaching and learning processes 
that meet or exceed the quality standards of 
the community, not of providing a teaching 
and learning service that results in higher test 
scores regardless of the amount of real learning 
and motivation that occurs. The goal is to 
study and improve e\ ery aspect of the school 
systems processes, not just add a program 
because it might improve test scores. 

In The Team HanJhook jnr Educators, Scholtes et 
al ( 1994 ) use a triangle concept to show the 
main components of the TQM approach. The 
three corners arc described as follows (pp. 1-4). 

C)jie corner rc’())v.sent.s ijuality as deJineJ hy the 
customer, for that is where the nete focus ttik.si he. 
In the context of an education process, the transla- 
tion of the concept of "customer " is complex and is 



related At each level of the .system— cla.ssroom, 
schoid. district office, and community— to the 
particular process leith which the person's work is 
associated. It is crucial to remember that the 
product is the education that students receive, not 
the students themselves. 

Quality As Defined 
By Customer 



Scientific All One 

Approach Team 

A second corner of the triangle represents the 
scientific or data-hased approach to studying pro- 
cesses, a strategy that leads to long-lasting, funda- 
mental improvements. The third corner represents 
everyone working together all as one team to lenrti 
how to apply these principles. These three function as 
a three-legged stool: when they function together, they 
are exceedingly stable. When eieti one elenietit is 
missing, the result i.s disaster. Each must be linked to 
the others for the success of all. 

Although various authors treat TQM in a 
slightly different manner, there are some 
common themes which are described briefly 
below. The TQM themes are very consistent 
with themes from the Effective Schools litera- 
ture. 

The kinship between W. Edwards Demings opera- 
tional philo.sophy of management (TQM) and the 
basic opera tional tenets of the effective schools 
morenient is truly .striking. Both represent a bundle 
of proven management principles and a.ssociated 
implementatioi} processes which, ivhen properly 
implemented, result in significant improvement in 
valued organizational aims (Lezotte, pg. 5, Creat- 
ing the Total Quality Effective School). 

1. A primary focus on customer 
satisfaction. 

The idea of customer satisfaction as a driving 
force is central to quality management. focus 
on actix ely working to examine and meet the 








iieeds of customers may be a no\ el idea for 
many schools and districts which ha\ c beeii 
organized around values of efficiency, stan- 
dardization. and control rather than respon- 
>iveness. Although the concept of "customer" 
can mean different things to different people, 
one interpretation of external customers in an 
educational setting are those who depend on 
the successfully educated student (business, 
higher education, and the community). In this 
definition, students and parents are partners 
with schools in developing students to the 
point that they satisfy external customers. Part 
of the process of creating a customer foi us in a 
school or district might be to dev elop or im- 
prove relationships with business, higher 
education, and the community in general and 
begin dialogues with these external customers 
about the kind of skills needed by graduates. 

In addition to external customers, it is helpful 
to think about internal customers, those 
persons who are next in line to receive your 
work. For example, each grade level is a cus- 
tomer of preceding grade levels. Thus, a goal 
might be to improve the communication 
between grade levels, departments, or feeder 
schools. .A quote worth thinking about in this 
regard is-. 

Edi<c«n'on is not .somct/iin,<; t/imgoc.s on in isolated 
classrooms, hut in schools. \('hat ultimately matters is 
not uhat one teacher (^ives to onegron/) of stiulettts at 
one j)oint in time hut what .students acquire over 
twelve or thirteen years, as they pass back and forth 
between clas.sroomsa)ul from grade to grade and 
building to building. W hat ultimately ninttcr.s is how 
each teacher's efforts fit together with the efforts of 
ot/icr.s(Shedd and Bacharach, IbPl). 

Finally. cu'^tomei> can he thought of as they 
tclatc to specific services. For example, school 
principal are customers of the 
superintendents leadership, direction, and 
assistance. The customer for student report 
cards are parents, other sehool personnel, and 
students. In particular improvement efforts, 
discussions about who the customer will be, 
how they might be involved in the improve- 
ment process, and what their needs are can be 
extremely beneficial. The glue that holds all the 



discussions together are the shared beliefs 
about goals and purposes. 

2, Constant dedication to a 
philosophy of continuous 
improvement. 

This component has several related threads. 
First, there is a realization that change or im- 
provement is typically incremental, not imme- 
diate and visible to all. Change evolves through 
better understanding and understanding 
evolves through conversations and discussions. 
In a SERX’E report (19b4) entitled Oivrc-omiris; 
Barriers to School Reform in the Southea.si, stop and 
start reform is identified as a barrier to effective 
school reform at the state level. As one teacher 
who participated in this study noted; 

The stop/start approach to reform really 
works against f hiding out what works and 
what diiesn't. W'e throw out nn effective old 
program in favor i>f an untested nexvonc... 
Thus. 10 years after the reforms began, 
teachers and administratiirs are under- 
standably "impriivetnent weary" of xibrupt 
shifts in policy initiative.s. As one central 
office staff member put it. A this too shall 
pass' mentality is toi) common. 

The answer for start/ stop reform is for a leader 
to commit to a continuous improvement 
philosophy. As problems are identified and 
reforms are attempted, these reforms should be 
evaluated and continuously refined, improved, 
or rethought. In this cyclical improvement 
process, teams learn to make decisions based on 
research and data, rather than just hunches, to 
look for root causes of problems rather than 
react to superficial symptoms, and to seek long- 
term, meaningful changes to the system rather 
than quick fixes. Leaders can signal their 
commitment to the value of continuous 
improv ement in a variety of ways (visible, 
active participation with improvement teams, 
providing resources and incentives for team 
mectingsand data collection, walking the talk, 
etc.). 
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5 . Establishing the process of 
continuous improvement 
(PDCA), 

In TQM terms, rhe Plan-Do-Check-Acr (PDCA) 
Cycle is rhe workhorse ot impro\'emenr efforts. 
Improvement depends on rhe e\’aluarion and 
modification of processes. A process is a se- 
ciuence of tasks. For example, de\'eloping a 
lesson plan is a process (with a sequence of steps 
leading to rhe product). While most people 
think of planning as something that rakes 
place before a new process is initiated, it can be 
more generally thought of as any Idea that 
might improve a process. A plan can be de\ el- 
oped relative to an existing policy or program. 
Plans to change processes should reflect a belief 
that the change represents a more effecti\ e way 
of fulfilling rhe school/districr mission. Cus- 
tomer needs and other data should be consid- 
ered in developing plans. 

Before the plan is acri\'ated (Do), some thought 
should be given to rhe kinds of information or 
data that will be collected to determine how 
well rhe plan is being implemented. As rhe 
plan is implemented, data are gathered to 
inform future modifications. This e\ aluarion 
(Check) may re\eal successful implementation, 
or more likely, implementation with some 
problems. A lack of data collection at imple- 
mentation is why many educators feel at rhe 
mercy of rhe newest "fad." 

Depending on rhe evaluated success of rhe 
monitored process. re\'isions might need to be 
made (Act). The proces> has come full circle and 
is at rhe plan (Plan) stage again. Improx ement of 
programs and processes is a ne\'cr-ending cycle 
that should nor be considered a burden, bur 
part of the natural process of organizational 
improvement. 

It should also be mentioned that as reams work 
through this cycle. TQM suggests using a 
v ariety of management tools such as flow 
charts, cause-effect diagrams, data tables, and 
check sheers (Scholres et al. P>d4) that help in 
focusing discussions and understanding the 
problem or initiative under study. In addition 
to these management tools. Scholl eset al (P'^H) 



describe tools for making teamwork more 
productive (brainstorming, multivoting, 
developing consensus, nominal group tech- 
niques). Tools for conflict resolution and 
planning effective meetings can also be found. 

4. Understanding how tht> ^. arts 
of the system fit together. 

One way c^f looking at what gc"^es on in schools 
is that every activity is parr of a larger process. 
The school is a dynamic system of interrelated 
processes (e.g.. hiring, mentoring, evaluating 
new staff, providing professional development 
opportunities for tenured staff developing rhe 
curriculum; grading students; reporting 
progress to parents; handling dDcipline prolv 
iems, etc.). Each process should be identified 
and continuously improved. 

Better /)7(>cl’.s.sl’.s ))ie«n better cjuality and improied 
learnh\q environments, uhieh mean lon^’er-lastin^ 
improvements that result in better-educated students. 
\i’hen people be^in to look at processes, they ivill. 
often for the first time, develop a unified lan<;uage 
and understanding of what their roles are. Sotneone 
can talk about specific steps in a process, and eivr\- 
o)ie will understand where those steps fit into the 
larger picture. (Scholres, et al., 1994. pg. 2-2). 

Getting teachers and others talking about 
processes unites them in a common endeavor. 
Teaching a class is a system that involves many 
interrelated processes (e.g.. setting goals, devel- 
oping a lesson plan, developing assessments 
including questioning strategies). All of the 
processes involved in reaching are interrelated. 
It is hard to change goals without also chang- 
ing instructional methods and assessments. 
When a whole system is working well together, 
it might be called aligned and/ or optimized. 
Proces'-c.^ and systems allow teachers in a school 
to see rhe big picture of how their clas>cs are 
similar or different and ultimately, how all 
their efforts fir together toward achieving a 
common vision of student success. 

It is also important to emphasize the word 
"total" in total ciuality. Quality is a criterion 
that can be applied to evervrhing the organiza- 
tion does, so that si riving I'or qualit v bcuMiu's a 



daily effort both in the classtoom and out. It 
encompasses evetything f tom holding quality 
team meetings to quality communications 
with parents to quality in terms of school 
cleanliness. Establishing a quality culture is 
gradual and happens in conversations, model- 
ing, and being open and asking for feedback. 

5 . Effective use of teams and 

emplf^ee involvement. 

While all individuals bear a responsibility to 
work on improvements, TQM recognizes the 
value of using a team approach to problem- 
solving. Gains in quality can result from the 
pooling of ideas, expertise, skills, knowledge, 
and approaches that teams bring to the table. A 
second outcome of a team approach is the 
support, understanding, and commitment that 
often results f rom teams working together. "A.s 
a spirit of teamwork invades the educational system, 
people everywhere will begin working together 
towards quality— no harriers, no factions, "all one 
team" moving together in the same direction" 
(Scholtes, pg. 2-11). 

Moving f rom a highly indi\'idualistic or com- 
petitive culture to a cooperative, team-oriented 
culture may not happen overnight. Staff need 
training and rime to work together on projects. 
A key aspect of TQM implementation centers 
on providing teacher training and opportuni- 
ties (time) to work cooperatively in teams on 
problems and improvements. 

6 . Quality leadership. 

Leading involves two fundamental processes; 
“getting folloivers to value particular goals and 
helping them identify the means for attaining the 
goals" (Ames Sc Ames. 1993, pg. 1133). 

“It has become 7nore and more commo?i to read and 
hear that the essential factor underlying effective 
schools isan "ethos"or “culture” of excellence, and 
that effective school leaders ore culture builders" 
(Sashkln &. Sashkin. 1993, pg. 100). Culture is 
often thought of as the values, goals, and 
meaning of the organization that its members 
share. 



According to Scholtes. the most f requent cause 
of failure in any TQM effort is uninvolved or 
indifferent administrators. Staff, acting on its 
own. can not create a problem-solving, risk- 
taking. continuously improving culture. TQM 
encourages administrators to control and blame 
less, and support and facilitate more. They need 
to identify obstacles to successful work groups 
and ask themselves how staff feels about their 
work. They must constantly model sharing of 
power. A central office can “talk” TQM, but if in 
meetings they dictate rather than solicit input 
from principals, they aren’t walking the talk. 
Similarly, if a principal is encouraging teachers 
to become facilitators of student learning in the 
classroom rather than authority figures, but in 
faculty meetings communicates by lecturing 
and laying down the law. then the principal is 
not walking the talk. It is the leader's responsi- 
bility to continuously model "asking for input." 

It is the role of administration to maintain the 
focus on improving the quality of services, 
rather than on simply raising test scores. An 
administrator that agrees to allow the science 
department to try a new curriculum but with 
the warning that if state test scores go down, the 
new approach will be ditched, is not supporting 
quality improvement, but rather management 
by fear. It is the role of administration to drive 
out fear. In a TQM approach to leadership, 
administrators encourage creative thinking, 
risk-taking, work in self-directed teams, and a 
culture in which there is mutual support for 
everyone’s continuous improvement, which 
ultimately leads to better results. 

Changes in leadership are a fact of life at all 
levels of the educational enterprise. These 
changes contribute to “start-stop" reform. There 
is little a school system can do about constant 
changes in leadership. However, school districts 
could have in place a system that allows reforms 
such as TQM to continue to develop. If a school 
board is knowledgeable and supportive of TQM. 
if a well-thought out development process is 
articulated and agreed upon, and if a critical 
mass of staff are trained and providing leader- 
ship, then, perhaps changes in superintendents 
will have less impact on the implementation 
process. 



7 . An improvement versus 

** gotcha** culture for students. 

The six aspects of TQM described above dem- 
onstrate an approach to the organizational 
management of change, through problem- 
solving teams led by a supportive leader. TQM 
as applied in most organizations is an in\ itation 
to think differently about the management 
structures and the relationships between 
managers and staff. In education, it is also an 
invitation to think differently about the 
relationships between teachers and students. 
Teachers’ instructional and assessment prac- 
tices, in part, determine the culture of the 
classroom. Are teachers’ relationships with 
students characterized more by controlling, 
threatening, ranking, and punishing or sup- 
porting, helping, and coaching? Can the class- 
room learning en\-ironment become one 
where student input, choice, and self-evalua- 
tion are commonplace? 

As Bonstingl (1992, pg. 29) has put It; 

It baffles me that the process of learning in today's 
classrooms so infrequently includes reflection by 
teachers and students on the optimization of the 
learning they do together. The routine is always the 
same: BegiJi the unit, teach the unit, give the students 
a test, correct the test, return the test, review' the 
"right" answers with the class, collect the tests, and 
record the grades. Then move on to the ne.xt unit. If 
uv cojitinne this practice, how ivill students learn to 
use experiences from past units to improiv the work 
they do on future unitsf To help students engage in 
eon.stnnf improvement, ive must make the teacher- 
student learning system the focal point of instruction 
so that the way teachers and students interact in the 
lea rn ing process ca ?i he con t in ually f in e- tuned. 

As a well-known researcher In student moti\ a- 
tion has said; "The sine qua non by which school 
reform mu.st be fudged isa tran.sformation of the 
culture of the. school that will lead to enhanced 
student motivation and learning " (Maehr Buck, 

1993, pg. 53). Other researchers (Ames and Ames. 
1993, pg. 129) goon to describe that culture; 

Our work suggests that there is a normative or ideal 
motivational .state for the school learning em irmi- 
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ment. We call t/us environment rnn.-iterv oriented. 
\\'2/iet/ier student, teacher, or parent, when tni 
individual is mastery oriented, he or she is focused on 
the process of learning as it relates to new skills and 
improving his or her oum level of competence or. skill. 
Underlying this mastery orientation isa belief that 
effort will lead to progress and learning. In a mastery- 
oriented environment, the emphasis is placed on 
working hard, taking on challenges, learning neu' 
things.and making progress. Value is placed on 
learning and it isunderstood that the pursuit of 
challenging goals involves making mistakesalong the 
way. When mistakes or problems are encountered, 
problem-solving strategies are enacted and the goal- 
striving efforts are maintained. 

More often, e\'en though all schools talk as If 
learning by all students Is a primary goal, 
student management. Instructional, and 
assessment practices are carried out In such a 
way that students are likely to fear failure and 
view the school culture as a contest to see who 
Is the best and that being better gi\ es higher 
status. 

The last common theme found in educational 
writings about TQM Is that how teachers 
manage the student management (discipline), 
learning, and assessment processes in their 
classrooms and how schools label their stu- 
dents as successful or unsuccessful may be the 
most promising application for Total Quality 
Management. The TQM philosophy of con- 
tinual ImproN’ement and employee ln\’ol\ e- 
ment, when applied to students, should lead 
faculty to a real consideration of the conse- 
quences of their approaches to discipline, 
teaching, and assigning and grading student 
work. One must ask if faculty Interactions with 
students In the classroom support a life-long 
"yearning to learn" In st udents or lead to 
frustration and discouragement that precludes 
further learning. 

These are some cT the common themes of TQM. 
In supporting six sites in studying and applying 
these themes to their context, we hoped to 
inform others of what these applications look 
like. The next chapter summarizes the imple- 
mentation effortsof the six SHR\’K pilot sites. 
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Descriptions of SERVE’ s 
TQM Pilot Sites 

In the 1992-93 school year, four schools and two 
school systems were selected as SERVE-spon- 
sored TQM pilots. Brief descriptions of the sites 
and their applications of Total Quality Manage- 
ment provide a context for consideration of the 
study findings in Chapter 4. 



interested in TQM. Because of this demonstrated 
interest from the top leaders, SERVE contracted 
with these two districts to see what could be 
learned from efforts initiated from the district 
office. 

All six sites received funding for three years to 
cover training or an outside facilitator, teacher 
release time, and travel costs associated with 
implementation. 



Description of the Six Site 
Contexts 

SERVE selected one pilot site in each of its six 
southeastern states. Four schools, in close 
proximity, were ide itified who would work 
together with consultants from Bayless 
Associates and Westat. Two middle schools, 
one junior high school, and one elementary 
school, representing a range of demographics, 
were chosen based on interest. They volun- 
teered to participate with little to no prior 
knowledge of TQM. The schools had the 
approval of district offices to participate in 
this pilot project but none of the districts 
were actively involved in implementing TQM 
district wide. Only one school/district had a 
history of site-based management and three 
of the schools had no operational school 
leadership or improvement team prior to the 
project. All four had an interest in developing 
a more participatory, schcxsl management 
approach. 



Description of Training/ 
Facilitation Provided to 
the Sites 

A key to successful TQM implementation 
mentioned by all SERV'E sites was the recogni- 
tion that TQM is complex enough that it can 
not be successfully implemented as a result of a 
stand-alone, one-shot, two- or three-day training 
program. Staff need opportunities to apply 
concepts and receive feedback and support on a 
regular basis. All of the pilot sites recognized 
that implementing TQM required ongoing 
facilitation and support. Time for ongoing 
dialogue and thoughtful review and reflection 
were critical aspects of implementation. Because 
of the importance of learning by doing, all sites 
identified teams to participate in training and 
implementation efforts. These teams met 
regularly. In addition, the principals at .11 pilot 
sites were actively involved in the training 
process. 



In North and South Carolina, SER\'E was aware 
of two districts who had leaders who were 
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Who was chosen to participate? 

Teams from the four school sites were selected in 
a variety of ways. In some cases, the principal 
knew what area of improvement that they 
would like to target and thus, picked a team 
that would best handle the targeted area, in 
other cases, when there was no preconceived 
improvement focus, principals either selected a 
team or asked for \’olunteers. In most cases, 
teams were chosen that were representatix’e of 
grade levels or subject areas. None of the four 
school teams were functioning prior to the 
project. In one school with a school improve- 
ment council, the team was not selected to 
participate, probably because the amount of its 
existing duties precluded the kind of commit- 
ment that 'vould be required to studv and apply 
TQM. 

Both of the districts developed central office 
leadership teams who were the first to be 
trained. Suhsequenrly. both districts elected to 
identify three pilot schools for participation. In 
Rock Hill, the three schools chosen were a feeder 
system (elementary, middle, high schools). In 
Johnston County, two middle schools and one 
elementary school were chosen by the central 
office to participate. 

How was training /facilitation 
provided at the sites? 

L Four school sites. Under a contract with 
SERVE, training and ongoing facilitation for 
TQM teams from the four school pilot sites 
(AL. MS. FL. GA) was provided by a three- 
member team of Westat consultants, one 
having primary experience in industry and 
educational research, with the other two 
members of the consulting team having 
backgrounds as educators. 

in the first year, the trainers met witli the teams 
fcir one day each month and cox ered such toiMcs 
as TQM pltilosopliy. TQM tools (e.g.. flow charts, 
data charts, etc.), curriculum development, and 
teaming skills (e.g.. developing consensus, 
effective meetings, etc.). 



The facilitator/trainers helped the teams select 
areas to study in the first year. As teams selected 
problem areas to study, they were able to use 
their SERVE funds to obtain supplemental 
training or consulting from other sources. 

The four schools continued their relationship 
with their Westat facilitator team for the next 
two project years with the role changing some- 
what. In the first year, the trainers set agendas in 
consultation with team members, provided 
reading materials, and decided on topics to 
cover. In subsequent years, the trainers/ facilita- 
tors functioned more as support to the TQM 
teams, helping them analyze and interpret data. 
They also brought the four school teams to- 
gether several times each year to share experi- 
ences. which helped to broaden understandings 
of school functioning and TQM. 

2. Johnston County School District, North 
Carolina. The Johnston County. North 
Carolina school system selected a single 
consultant/ facilitator having a background 
in education to work with the district 
leadership team, all principals in the •<vstem. 
and the three pilot schools (which benefited 
from SERVE funding). 

Prior to the first year of implementation, the 
three pilot school principals went through an 
intense week of TQM training with the consult- 
ant. They then introduced the need for the 
approach to the staff and identified ten school 
teams for which teachers ctuild volunteer to 
participate. All faculty were encouraged to be 
involved. The consultant provided the basic 
TQM training (one day) to the teams. She also 
worked with the grade level teams during their 
planning periods. However, the thrust of the 
training was on TQM principles and beliefs, on 
planting the seed. Since the principals had 
received intensive training prior to the school 
team training, they facilitated the applicaticm 
process rather than the consultant. 

in the second year, the consultant met once a 
montli with all principals in the system and 
wirli tile central office. During this year, the 
disi rict langed superintendents wliicli tempiv 
rarilx’ slowed tlie momentum of tlie effort s. 
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Under the new superintendent, the district 
changed consultants and entered into an 
agreement with Pinellas County Schools in 
Florida, a national leader in Total Quality 
Education, to provide training and guidance to 
all schools in the system. The leadership teams 
of the 27 schools in the district received three 
days of training from Pinellas County. The 
training was an overview rather than a facili- 
tated “learning by doing” exercise. 

Principals at the three pilot schools continued 
to facilitate the application of TQM to the work 
of their school teams. Linda Stevens, the princi- 
pal at Smithfield Middle School, has developed a 
manual for her school teams to use entitled 
Teaming: A guide for using teamwork in a quality 
school setting. It has sections on team functioning 
in general, a description of the purpose and 
functions of the seven cross-functional teams 
established, a description of the goals and work 
of the grade level teams, and a description of an 
ideal team at work. Such leadership by the 
principal is critical if a total quality culture is to 
be established. Because TQM has many compo- 
nents to consider, it is difficult for a staff to 
implement the ideas subsequent to a several-day 
training session without some kind of support 
(either from internal resources or external 
facilitators). 

In the surr.mer of 1995. 50 teachers from the 
three pilot schools participated in a training 
session on tne application of TQM to the class- 
room. These tcechers will train the rest of the 
school staff in these kinds of applications, a 
conscious effort by the principals to give the 
staff ownership over their professional develop- 
ment. The principals also developed ongoing 
staff development plans so that new teachers are 
provided an orientation to teaming and quality. 

3. Rock Hill School District Three, South 
Carolina. The TQM training effort in Rock 
Hill. South Carolina, starred at the top with 
the superintendent and several staff attend- 
ing training in TQM along with some bu.si- 
nesses. After receiving SERVE funding, a 
second level of training began for the three 
school teams selected for the pilot phase. 



Several days of training were provided by 
facilitator/ trainers (The Gahagan-Jacobus 
Company in Columbia. South Carolina) who 
conceptualized a two-pronged training ap- 
proach to understanding TQM: 1) tools and 
technology and 2) human relations skills. The 
human relations or people skills are critical 
because of the need for team's to work effectively 
together. The tools and technology help the 
teams to do their work more efficiently and 
effectively. This two-pronged training was \ ery 
successful. 

Subsequent to the training, central office staff, 
the trainer/ facilitators, and others provided 
facilitation for ongoing team project meetings. 

A central office staff person was assigned to 
each of the pilot teams to help facilitate the 
initial meetings and to provide ongoing assis- 
tance. The support and connection with the 
central office remained constant and visible. In 
addition to the training for the pilot school 
teams, all principals in the system have subse- 
quently been trained. 

Besides supporting TQM at the three schools 
over the three-year period, a district-wide 
TQM steering team has e\olved into a strate- 
gic planning team of 40 people. District-wide 
planning teams focused on six major areas 
(technology, school climate, safety, staff 
development, curriculum, and collaboration). 
Rather than continue on with extensive TQM 
training for teams from all schools, the dis- 
trict-wide staff development planning team 
is rethinking the staff development function 
so that new teachers, and then all teachers 
will have access to information needed to 
change the culture of the classroom. There 
has been a shift in emphasis from training 
faculty teams in TQM to providing opportu- 
nities for teachers to rethink the classroom 
culture towards one that is more empowering 
and inviting for students. 

The district recently (1995) piloted a new 
teacher summer institute for 70 teachers 
entering the system which focused on ways to 
empower students (develop ownership), ways 
to assess students differently in ways that 
encourage success, and the impottance of an 



inviting classroom environment. This insti- 
tute supports the kinds of culture changes 
that are the ultimate application of TQM 
concepts to the classroom. At some point, all 
teachers in the system will ha\ e access to the 
kind of training provided to new teachers. 
Through this mechanism, "good" teaching is 
defined and modeled for all teachers. 

What did the teams do? 

The process of continuous improvement is a 
simple one; plan (which invoh’es identifying 
and studying problems, developing strategies 
and an evaluation plan); implement the 
strategies and monitor the implementation 
process; make revisions and impro\’ements; 
collect more data; etc. Although the process is 
straight forward, it is time-consuming and 
does not easily fit into the tight time con- 
straints of teaching schedules. SERVE fund- 
ing helped to pro\’ide the "time" for teams to 
go through this cycle. As can be seen in 
comments in the next chapter, this experi- 
ence was eye-opening. For example, two 
teachers commented; 

A rail big difference for me personally and profession- 
ally has been the use of a process, instead of fust 
reactingout of my gut. U'hich 1 think teachers have 
done forever. 

All the years of low scores in .sn)7ii.’ areas, 

this is the first ti)7ic 1 think ive ever sat down and said. 
"Okay, why do they have low scores in this area.’" and 
we find out from studying the problem that we don't 
teach uhat is tested. 

Selecting a problem to study is not easy, espe- 
cially gi\ en the need for team agreement and 
the lack of an established culture for talking 
publicly about "problems" and needed impro\ e- 
ments. In some schools, the principal had a 
\ ision or "problem" in mind for the team to 
tackle and led the study process. In other case>. 
the choice was left up to the team. 

Dex'riptlons of the projects undertaken are 
more fully described in the Appendix. They 
range from a study of at-risk student success 
which led to a plan to reduce rlie level of 



tracking at the school to a chiN'ioom oIsmun a 
tion study of teachers' math queNtkming 
strategies. Another school >t tidied and lol 
leered data on the effecti\eneNN t'f a ten veai 
old Instructional Management SvNtem U'cd 
by the district and anothei Ntudied •'t;tft 
morale. An elementarv ncIiooI team 't udU d 
the effecti\ eness c^f teacher-parent 
conferencing. These project n cle;irl\ were not 
superficial. 

Summary of 
Implementatiora Across 
the Six Sites 

There is no “right way" to implement TQM 
Different contexts rec^uire different approai Iu-n 
but others can learn from the cirmmonalit Icn 
and differences in the implementation Ntr;itegie' 
used. W'e encourage the reader to learn nuire 
about implementation bv reading the .\ppen 
dix. 

What were some commonalities 
among the sites? 

The teams which were formed 1) met regularh; 2l 
needed initial leadership fnini inside (in Nome 
cases the principal) or outside the school (lon 
sultants, central office staff) to Niipport them in 
applying the TQM process and tooN; h rolla ti d 
data to inform deci dons; 4) dewUrpod a r om 
mon language centered around qiialit \ and .i 
customer-fcrcus; and 5) experienced facult \ 
empowerment in the seiiNC of opening up 
erwnership for schcxrl functioning and Nik < cnn 

What were some differences 
between the sites? 

Some school leaders areal a pcMni where* the\ au 
ready and willing to let o\ penuT. cnhetN aie 
more hesitant and vacillate* between letiinuuc' 
and controlling. Some prin ipaN were read\ tor 
TQM because it provided a needed tramework 
and set of beliefs that helped Ntructure more 
facultv in\'ol\'cment in schocM deciNion makiiu: 
Other principals were readv for partNOt 1 QM. 
such as the customer focu\ but not for ot Iutn. 
such as a svstemic focu> 
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How teams were formed and how the whole 
faculty was involved and inforined was different 
at every site reflecting the complexity of choices 
involved in these decisions, it is clear that in some 
schools, a “we-they” type of resentment developed 
because of how the initial TQM teams were 
selected and their special status. This whole issue 
of how all staff can be involved and/or informed 
at some level so that TQM is not owned by one 
team is a very important consideration for the 
continuity of the effort. 

Another difference between the sites is how 
much of TQM has been built into the way the 
school operates and thus, has become part of the 
organizational structure and culture. Three of 
the four school sites had a change in principals 
in the three years. Both district sites experienced 
a change in superintendents during this time 
period. Obviously, the implementation process is 
made somewhat more difficult if this turnover 
occurs, especially to the degree that a new 
administrator has different beliefs about man- 
agement and the kinds of issues that are appro- 
priate for staff to study than the "old” adminis- 
trator. 

At another level, one might look at how many 
different teams were operating in the school and 
how effectively to produce customer satisfac- 
tion. A school which had grade level, curricu- 
lum. governance, and special services teams 
studying problem areas might be considered 
further along than a school which had only one 
team studying a special problem in a time- 
limited fashion. The more teams that operate, 
the more opportunity staff have to participate 
in the improvement process and develop com- 
mon goals and beliefs. 

Finally, the sites differ in terms of whether 
ongoing professional development efforts have 
been planned to continue to support discus- 
sions of c]uality componc-nts; that is. the degree 
to which ongoing professional development is 
being designed to continue opportunities for 
teachers to examine beliefs and values. For 
example, one district is piloting a district-wide 
new teacher institute, which although not built 
totally on TQM concepts, reflects the district's 
best thinking about good teaching practices. 



which emerged at least partially from their 
experiences with TQM. 

Reflecting back on the previous chapter about 
the main components of TQM, few of the 
schools had effectively implemented all the 
aspects listed. However, each site has a story that 
illustrates the application of the components. 

Customer'^Focus 

This component of TQM is demonstrated by 
action: at several sites. At Gulf Shorts Middle 
School in Gulf Shores, Alabama, the study of 
TQM and site-based decision-making led to the 
formation of a site council. Parents, students, or 
teachers with a problem or a suggestion fill out 
an agenda request form and turn it into the 
office. The site council has a four-member 
advisory sub-committee which reviews the 
forms in the order received and makes a decision 
about whether the item is a school-wide con- 
cern. If it is, it goes on the site council agenda 
where it is discussed and a decision made. The 
action is communicated to the school commu- 
nity through a newsletter, giving school cus- 
tomers a forum for airing concerns. In addition, a 
faculty/ staff forum has been formed to hear 
teacher/staff complaints. The faculty elected 
representatives to form the committee. Any staff 
member with a complaint goes to a representa- 
tive and the committee then makes recommen- 
dations to the principal about actions needed. 

Johnstcin County Schools in North Carolina 
took involvement of the community to a new 
level, it put together staff teams (teachers, 
administrators, etc.) to conduct adult role model 
sessions in the community. They asked small 
groups of people from the community, what 
should a h(<^h school student look like when he or she 
graduates? This information has been reviewed 
by a district-wide curriculum team and the 
ideas from the community, such as character 
education, are being incorporated into the 
standard course of study. 

Continuous Improvement 
Philosophy 

W. Fred Scott Elementary School in 
Thomasville, Georgia modeled a continuous 



improvement philosophy. To kick off the 
SERVE project, the principal asked the faculty 
for volunteers who would agree to spend one 
Saturday a month as a TQM team for the next 
three years. The principal encouraged the team 
to think of themselves as a curriculum improve- 
ment team and to focus on those issues that 
would make a difference for students. The team 
took the challenge and chose to study the use of 
higher-order questioning strategies in math. The 
study involved the entire staff because data was 
collected through peer observations. The princi- 
pal and team were able to defuse concerns about 
evaluation and convince the staff that it was an 
opportunity to examine an aspect of teaching 
without being critical of individuals. The data 
were analyzed by grade level and school level. 

The data indicated that the use of higher-order 
questions in math lessons was limited (77% were 
at the knowledge or comprehension level). 
Rather than being used for blaming, the data 
were presented to the faculty as an opportunity 
for growth. The whole staff then received a 
variety of training to support the goal of in- 
creased use of higher-order questioning. Peer 
observations in the following year showed 
progress (44% of questions were now at knowl- 
edge or comprehension level). 

In the second year, realizing that math question- 
ing is partially a function of types of curriculum 
materials used, the team decided to pilot a new 
textbook more in line with school instructional 
goals. Test results and continued peer observa- 
tions were used to monitor progress. At the end 
of the second year, the team became concerned 
with improving Social Studies test scores, which 
led to a consideration of the state curriculum 
objectives and the degree to which they were 
being taught. The team explored the need to 
implement more effective classroom assessment 
practices (authentic assessments, portfolios, etc.). 
Future team plans call for research on low- 
achieving students in order to design strategies 
to better meet their needs. 

It should be noted that this school had the 
“luxury" of continuity of leadership in that it 
was the only one of the four school sites that did 
not experience a change in leadership in the 



three-year period. Principals and staff need at 
least three to five years for tangible results in 
changing the culture. 

Continuous Improvement 
Process 

Evaluating the implementation and impact of 
new programs and initiatives does not come 
easily to schools but it pays benefits. In Rock Hill 
School District Three, one of the four teams 
created to pilot TQM was a district wide team 
consisting of teachers from all levels who were 
to focus on the problems of transitions between 
levels of schooling (elementary to middle and 
middle to high school). After being trained in 
TQM tools, this team did a needs assessment of 
the transition process. It looked at a variety of 
data such as teacher and student perceptions of 
problems, student fears, extracurricular activi- 
ties in ninth grade, student grades and discipline 
in the transition years (6th and 9th), etc. The 
problem of "climate" was identified. Students 
did not feel invited into the new school. The size 
of the high school makes it especially difficult 
to be student friendly. 

Meeting regularly, the team developed a range of 
strategies to promote more effective transitions; 
teacher exchanges (e.g., high school teachers visit 
8th graders), student tours of the new school led 
by other students, traveling trunks for the 
elementary schools which helped 5th grade 
students understand what they needed to know 
for 6th grade, and better planned orientation 
sessions developed through the use of parent 
and student feedback. The team planned for 
the districts implementation of these strategies 
and then collected implementation and impact 
data, based on the key measures identified in the 
planning process. Results were more positive 
feedback on surveys of students, improved 
teacher perceptions, and improved grades, 
particularly in the 9th grade. 

The team has continued to meet at least once a 
year to review these data and any needed 
changes to programs. The team leader is the 
districts director of instruction (Linda Allen). 
The effort and the evaluation of key measures 
has been institutionalized under her direction. 



Deer Lake Middle School in Tallahassee is 
another school which modeled a rigorous 
planning and evaluation process. The TQM 
team agreed that their purpose was to support 
those students currently not achieving success. 
They focused their efforts on improving the 
quality of delivery services to students identi- 
fied as “learning disabled" or at-risk. Data col- 
lected from teachers of “regular" classes indi- 
cated that many were struggling with meeting 
the needs of special needs students. Extensi\’e 
data on identified students’ academic perfor- 
mance were also compiled. 

The data and team discussions ultimately led to 
a significant recommendation to the school’s site 
council. The recommendation was the elimina- 
tion of “tracking" of students such that lan- 
guage arts, social studies, and science classes 
would be heterogeneously grouped in grade six. 
The Site Council agreed and the team developed 
an implementation and evaluation plan. The 
TQM team collected implementation and 
impact data on teacher and student perceptions, 
class enrollments, and grade and test data. These 
findings were presented to sixth and se\'enth 
grade teachers. As a result, teachers on the 
seventh grade teams decided to pilot heteroge- 
neous grouping during the 1995-% year. 

TQM team teachers at Deer Lake felt that a 
significant impact of their participation in the 
SER\'E TQM project was the gtowth in under- 
standing as a team and as a school of the need to 
base decisions on data rather than on intuition 
and to continuously monitor the implementa- 
tion of new strategies. 

Systemic Focus 

As one principal from Johnston County Schools 
in North Carolina pointed out, "total’’ quality 
means thinking about quality as a criterion for 
everything that happens in a school or district. 
Are meetings handled in a quality wa-,; are 
parents dealt with in a quality way; is mainte- 
nance handled in a quality way; etc. The three 
pilot schools (Smithfield Vliddle, Four Oaks 
Middle, and Four Oaks Elementary) from 
lohnston County made perhaps the most 
comprehensive attempt at instituting teams to 



look at all major areas of school functioning. 
They asked teachers to volunteer for participa- 
tion on any of ten teams established. 

There were se\'en cross-functional teams (con- 
sisting of staff from across grades, programs) to 
cover the major areas of school functioning. 
There was a leadership team (quality council), a 
technology team, a student service team respon- 
sible for remediation, incentive, and parent 
invoh’ement efforts, a communication team 
responsible for improving internal and external 
communication, a school climate team that 
addresses staff and student morale, a curricu- 
lum and instruction team which re\’iews school 
wide needs (emphasizing reading and writing 
skills in all areas), and an assistance/crisis inter- 
vention team. 

To promote continuous improvement in core 
subject areas, one team per grade level was 
established to meet once per day (and once per 
week with the principal) to assess student test 
data and formulate instructional strategies. In 
addition to empowering the staff through 
teams to help manage the school improvement 
process, these schools are also concerned about 
the application of the idea of continuous 
improvement to students in the classroom and 
have sent fifteen teachers per school to be 
trained. These principals and their staffs are 
committed to looking at the “big picture” of 
school functioning and attempting to apply the 
idea of quality in a comprehensive way to all 
aspects of school functioning. 

Quality Leadership 

Types of leadership varied across sites. Some 
principals were more convinced of the value of 
giving up power than others. Other differences 
were in decisions to lay out expectations and 
parameters for team functioning and decision- 
making up front to the whole faculty (for 
example, that the process will take time and will 
be work intensive and will not he a "quick fix”): 
in their willingness to encourage and support 
teams in taking on critical instructional deliv- 
ery issues; in their willingness to let teams make 
mistakes and learn from them; and in the lc\ el 
of N'ision they had for how teams might be the 



workhorses for systemic improvement. Ali sites 
would probably agree that TQM can’t be forced 
on a reluctant leader. For this reason turnover 
in principals could potentially have a devastat- 
ing affect on a TQM effort and b^ai f morale. 

Both district sites experienced turnover at the 
superintendent level during the three-year 
period, leading to a period of transition. Both 
districts had in place prior to this change a 
district wide leadership team or council, which 
may facilitate the transition. Although in one 
district, the new superintendent continued the 
TQM effort, in the other, the effort continued, 
but as part of a total strategic planning ap- 
proach. 

Improvement Versus **Gotcha** 
Culture 

There is some beginning evidence, at least in 
individual classrooms of teachers involved in 
the TQM training, that the philosophy of 
moving each student to continually improve 
and empowering students to apply tools and 
take charge of their own learning and goal 
setting was happening. Several sites have 
provided support to teachers to attend train- 
ing sessions in the classroom applications of 
TQM. However, all would likely agree that 
nurturing this kind of culture among all 
teachers is a slow, evolving process. Teachers at 
one school mentioned that teachers most 
resistant to change were beginning to notice 
that others were moving forward and that 
they were being left behind. Modeling may be 
a powerful change agent. 

What impact can exposure to TQM philosophy 
and tools have on teachers? One site, Magnolia 
Junior High in Moss Point, Mississippi, selected 
five lead teachers to participate as the SERVE 
TQM team. These teachers experienced signifi- 
cant growth from applying TQM concepts to 
the classrcx^m. Some of their comments are 
shown below: 



The main change at this school for the first year was 
the fact that those five teachers started introducing 
some of these principles in their classrooms, A lot of 
the students got introduced to TQM. 

The biggest thing that affected my teaching is, I try ?iot 
to let fear occur in my classroom; fear of me, fear of the 
subject, fear of failure, fear, period. I try not to let fear 
exist because I think thats the key. Where fear is 
present, quality isnt. 

When students ask, Are we doing this for a grade!, my 
tendency used to be to say yes or no. Now I say. You 
need to ask yourself what you re going to get out of this, 
rather than whether fm taking it for a grade. And 
thats helped the kids a great deal. I do it at the first of 
the year and then kids learn to parrot It. A new 
student will come in and ask, Are we doing this for a 
grade!, and the kids will respond, No, you re supposed 
to find out what you re getting out of it. And thats 
pretty nea t for me that the kids are saying it. 

One outcome Ive noticed from my students is that 
they are more readily accepting responsibility for their 
own learning. Ive assumed more of a role of facilita- 
tor. Ive allowed them to take more re.sponsibility. 

TQM will definitely affect you. If you want to get 
better, it luill change you. If It’/! change me. It’ll change 
anybody, hecau.se Ive been teachmgfor more than 
tiventy years and I’m hard-headed, hard to change, 
and it made me take a strong look at myself 

TQM is not a quick fix. Teachers have had so many 
quick fixes over the years, they re leery of anything 
new. So I think only if you approach it from the 
standpoint that its iwt a quick fix, then I think 
teachers ivitt he more receptive to Quality In their 
cla.ssrooms. 

Now armed with a better understanding of how 
the six sites applied TQM to their setting, in the 
next chapter, the educators from the sites report 
how they viewed the experience. 
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S ER\'E commissioned an ditt^^fi^r^arch 
firm (Simmons. Boyle, and Associates of 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina) to collect 
data from educators at the six sites described in 
the previcxis chapter regarding their perceptions 
of implementation, impact, successes, problems, 
and lessons learned. To meet the study objec- 
ti\ es. investigators used focus groups, individual 
interv iews, and content analysis of focus group 
tran.scriptsasthe primary qualitative research 
tools. From a series of preliminary telephone 
interv lews with school principals, central office 
staff and SERVE training consultants, investiga- 
tors determined who at each site would best be 
able to provide insight, from a full range of 
perspectives, into the implementation of TQM. 

Investigators then developed focus group 
protocols and recruited participants. Focus 
groups are guided discussions which provide 
insight into perceptions, attitudes, apprehen- 
sions and concerns. The focus group discussions 
and interviews were recorded, transcribed, and 
content-analyzed to identify and organize 
dominant issues. 

▲ Focus group discussions were conducted 
with the TQM teams at each of the four 
individual schools. 

▲ .At the two system sites, the TQM team 
members from each of the participating 
schools were combined into single groups of 
twelve participanisor more. 



▲ To supplement the perspective of the TQM 
team members with that of teachers who 
were not on the TQM teams, four groups 
consisting of randomly selected teachers 
were formed. 

▲ Recorded interviews were conducted with 
eight principals and one central office 
representative. 

The following is a summary of the findings 
presented to SERN'E in the final report from 
Simmons. Boyle, and Associates. Specific com- 
ments from the focus group and interview 
transcripts have been extracted and interspersed 
throughout to illustrate themes. 

Findings 

1. Participants* Definitions of 
TQM 

When asked to define Total Quality Manage- 
ment. participants mentioned the six compo- 
nents discussed in the previous chapter, vari- 
ously speaking in terms of a management or 
customer philosophy, a continuous improve- 
ment process and a teaming structure. 

A. Customer focus. Some del ined TQM in terms 
of maintaining a customer focus. 

I hc iccison TQ.M n arks is hcanisc a establishes u luti 
is impomml. Same aj these iliing.s that n ere very 




importanf to mtr cu5to?ner5asa teacher I n'ould never 
have thought of. If it tvere not for the process of going 
through all the TQM training and /land/ing the 
TQM processes as we do, I would never have come up 
with what the customer wanted. And no matter what I 
would have done, I ivould never have come up with the 
customers needs, nor would I have solved them. 

B. Luiistant dedication to continuous im- 
provement Others focused on the meaning of 
continuous improvement and the continuous 
improvement cycle of planning, implementing, 
studying, revising rather than complaining and 
blaming. 

- 1 basically feel like TQM is dealing with solving 
problems and the way to go about solving problems is 
the Plan, Do, Study, Act part of TQM. 

' It is an endeavor by the educational community to 
learn from the business community how to improve 
schools, how to provide Total Quality throughout the 
system. That means to continually ei'aluate yourself 
your purp()se.s, your programs, and then to try to make 
improvements based on what your situation is. 

- 1 .see it as a model for implementing continuous 
improvement follotving .some principles and using 
.some tooLs. Gathering data in order to anedyze a 
.system and improve a system and keep the improve- 
ment going. 

C, Understanding of how the parts of the 
system fit together. There were fewer comments 
about this aspect of TQM, perhaps, due to the 
fact that implementing improvement at a 
systemic level, looking at all the parts simulta- 
neously, is an e\*olving process. Schools typically 
start small in de\*eloping the capacity to analyze 
and reflect on their functioning. Perhaps the 
first level of this component is simply awareness 
that it is important to think about and talk in 
terms of processes. 

- /t makes you real aivare of proce.s.ses and not Warning 
other people for .something not ivorking,and looking 
at the proce.ss that's involved, rather than looking at the 
person who's doing it. 
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E. Quality leadership. Most consistently, how- 
ever, participants define TQM in terms of a 
process and structure for shared decision mak- 
ing. stressing the invob'ement and empower- 
ment of the faculty, and the changing role for 
the principal. 

- Total t/iia/ity management to me i.s having everyone 
involved u'ith childrens learning. The parent.s, 
teachers, faculty, administration, .staff ei'en the 
ciLStodian, all pulling together to reach a common goal. 

- 1 .see TQM a.s a way to in vedve a.s many people as 
possible: teachers, admini.strator.s, .staff, parent.s. 
community leaders, even students in decision-making 
proces.ses. It aiso teaches you about working together to 
reach a common goal. 

- Education is a little behi'nd everybody, becau.se, as I 
.said, education puts the empha.sis on top-doum, you 
knoiv, .superintendent.s, hierarchy douv. And I knoiv 
indii.stry still has a hierarchy, but they re getting people 
to buy into the job, and they knoiv that if you go to 
work at this place, you're going to have a .say-.so and 
you're going to he empowered to do your job. I think 
that its been too long in education that teachers don 't 
have ejiough say-so. 

- 1 think the main thing about Total Quality Manage- 
ment that is new in a lot of education is the empoicer- 
ing of people to do their job. In education, a lot of time.s, 
U’c have a tendency to do top-down thing.s. To me, 
that's the important thing aboitt TQM, that everybody 
feels like they've got oivner.ship in this thing. 

- We took the ball out of the principals court and we 
started controlling things a little bit more and more. I 
gue.ss ive kind of think ue are somebody. And ive used 
to ju.st take notes and do whatever they told us to do. 
Nou\ we do what is right for children, but we don't 
have a ho.s.s. Were all in it together. When ue finally 
had a voice, and now we re so protective of that I 
couldn't go back to .somebody telling me ivhai to do. 

F. An improvement versus “gotcha" culture. 

Because all of the project sites started with TQM 
as a school management change rather than as a 
classroom management change (which is not to 
sav it could not have been implemented first in 
the classroom). l here were few comments i hat 
fell in this category. A few participants did 
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D. Effective use of teams, and 
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contrast TQM with fads and management by 
results and suggested that o\'er time there 
would be a culture change in the classroom due 
to the culture change in school management, 

- If it creates an atmosphere tchere chan^’e can take 
place, eventually it will make a d ifference. It gets into 
the ivhole timeframe thing. I think uv in education 
tend to look at cjuick fixes and bottom lines and scores 
at the end of the year. On the short run, with total 
iluality.Idon't know if you can inca.si(rc its success or 
failure. But if what they are looking for is team effort 
in the relationship betueen teachers and students, in 
what goes on in the classroom and the way decisions 
are made then those decisions over a period of time 
will begin to make a difference. 

2. Considerations Regarding 
Facilitating Understanding of 
TQM 

The time spent in formal workshop training on 
TQM concepts, tools.and related issues varied 
across the locations. Howe\’er, much more time 
was spent by teams in trying to apply TQM to 
their selected problem areas than in formal 
workshop, training sessions. Transfer c>f reading 
material and kncnvledge related to TQM itself 
was ongoing, involving self-training, reading, 
meeting, and trying to understand quality 
beliefs and principles. Most agreed that the real 
learning occurred in the application of TQM. 

All the TQM pilots acknowledge the initial 
importance and benefits of relationships with 
facilitators frcmi outside their school or school 
system, citing the need fot expertise and experi- 
ence not a\’ailable in-house, and for the broader 
perspective that outside facilitatots provide. 

Although some patticipants felt strongly that 
trainers should be educators, others argued that 
the sensiti\'ity of the facilitatots is mote impor- 
tant than their background. Personality and 
interaction with staff are the keys. 

Only through applying TQM did participants 
come to understand it. E\'en though the learn- 
ing curve was steep and time-consuming, the 
sites acknowiedged that they ha\'e successfully 
de\'cloped their own TQM applications and 



gained expetience and confidence in theit use of 
quality principles and tools. TQM ttaining in 
the abstract ot in the absence of the oppottunity 
fot a team to wotk together on a real “impro\’e- 
ment" or mission is not recommended. 

- Agood thing ivedid wasto finda project to.start ivith 
right aivay. And trying toget it put into a hand.s-on 
project right away was a real learning experience. W-’c 
did thittgs backwards, .sometimes. We had to work our 
n ay back. 

- Probably last year ivas ivhen tee really started to ivake 
upand u’hen we could .start .seeing things. But it was 
sotnethittg tee did on our ou'ii. I respect our trainers, 
but I think it'sa process that tee pulled out oj ourselves. 
It’s not that they turned on the light. 

A hard decision faced in implementation is how 
widespread TQM training should be. Some TQM 
participants suggested more introductory TQM 
training should be provided to entire school 
faculty at the onset. Sites which were more 
successful in achieving total faculty ownership 
were those in which the principal oriented the 
whole faculty to the effort and asked for volun- 
teers to participate on teams. In sites in which 
the principal had selected a team for participa- 
tion with little faculty awareness, some resent- 
ments developed as comments below indicate. 

- 1 would have liked to have seen the whole faculty have 
the intensive training that the small group had. I think 
it needs to be a large thrust right at the beginning toget 
everybody on board and everybody understanding 
ivhat it i.s. Everybody needs to understand how it is 
going to be part of the school. I think everybody needs 
to understand that and buy into it. at the very begin- 
ning, instead oj it being small groups of us starting out. 

- We didn’t have the dis.sension at our. school but I did 
feel like they thought. "I wonder ivhat’sgoing on in 
there when they close that door and have those meet- 
ings". TQM, they knew meant Total Quality Manage- 
ment. Other than that it was a mystery. Inservice tinu' 
could have been used for that. If we had used the 
in.service training for the ivhole group, then they would 
have been more supportive. 

In one of the six sites, Johnston County the 
principals recei\ ed a week of intensix'e TQM 
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training prior to introducing TQM to their 
faculty. These principals suggested that this 
prior exposure and lead time helped them put 
TQM in context for the faculty in terms of how 
it will help them better serve their students. In 
all other sites, the school administrator received 
training at the same time as the participating 
teachers, which was perceived as somewhat 
problematic. 

- Had the admmistrators had a start on m. tficv could 
have seen some of the jyrohlems. 

- Make the uf)l)er echelon go through the [)rocess arid 
accept it and have their mindset open and then move it 
doivn. I think they need to have more experience than 
we (teachers) do. 

3 . Perceptions of 

Implementation 

At a basic level, the success of the TQM project 
can be gauged by the amount of team effort 
expended in trying to make improvements and 
their effectiveness in implementing improve- 
ments. 

- Are there some kinds of teams that are working 
regularly in the school? Are there some is.sues being 
targeted? Is progress being made toward those? I think 
those would be real key issues to see that there is 
activity going on in the school using total quality 
management rather than just people saying we re 
using it but no activity is going on. 

All of the sites were successful in forming teams. 
All sites formed TQM teams which operated 
over the three-year period. All of the teams 
studied improvements, and collected and 
reviewed data. The participants suggest that 
TQM can and does provide a vehicle or process 
for facilitating positive, measurable change in 
the school or school system setting. 

- Wc/c/f that if we could implement heterogeneous 
grouping for at least a year, then we could use some of 
the tools ive learned tostudy it. From u /mt I've seen so 
fan it looks as if— I really haw a feeling were going ttj 
see that itsgoing to he very successful and beneficud. I 
think without the system to help usamdy^e that, I 
ivouldn't know that. 



- Its certainly made us look more critically at our 
curriculum. I mean, weve taken math and .social 
studies apart hit by hit and well go into further area.s. 
Our level of questioning for the students has improved. 
Instead of asking just loiver-level questions, noiv the 
teachers are asking high level questions. And in the 
social studies program ivere looking at all aspects of 
the state assessment program, and we are working, and 
our scores are gradually coming up. 

- Wc .still don’t have the results completely from our 
group, hut I really thmk that the most important thing 
ivas the effort that was made. Even if it turns out that 
we didn't improve discipline that much, the fact that 
we paid attention to it andfocu.sed on it during the 
time that we did and that ive all worked together on 
the project isju.st as important. We have a lot of 
offshoots of other TQM groups. Because we liked it, I 
thmk others wanted to do it to. 

Through TQM, the participants have embraced 
the concepts of data-driven decision making, 
and have an increasing understanding of and 
appreciation for the information gathering and 
data analysis tools. They talk about stopping to 
study problems rather than just acting. 

- The .scic)Ui/ic approach is a very important aspect; 
taking surveys, really trying to get a genuine picture of 
u'hat is going on. rather than an intiiitn’C seme. 

- It taught measa teacher tiun you just don't make 
judgments. icsea lot of inforination and data to 
back things up. 

- /n.stead o/jw.st guessing, "hey. I fhinh fhi.s might be a 
problem" - 1 think ive're now pnwided with some tools 
to help us use data more effectively and analyze more 
effectively problems ivithin oiir system. 

- / .sair it /ast year on onr site couricil. The ivay the 
site council .started to work was following some of 
the things ive've /earned in TQM - not jitst ma/<ing 
the decision ba.sed on ivhat ive think or feel. We 
investigated first. It prolonged our process of making 
a deci.sion, but it made more effective decisions. We 
did a lot of investigating, a lot of work, u.sing a lot of 
the tools and principles they taught us thr(fugh 
TQM. 



Focus group participants understood and 
accepted that TQM is a long-term process, 
suggesting that it takes a year to become 
comfortable with the language, tools, and 
process. Beyond this initial year of learning the 
basics, participants varied widely in their 
opinions about the time necessary to fully 
implement TQM. indicating that the pace of 
implementation depends upon the layers of 
implementation, the confidence level of the 
teachers, and facility with use of the Quality 
tools. 

- Tlw impleiueiitatiou of the /)/u7oso/)/iy is not /ast 
because it is so differei}t from what most l)eojde have 
been Join^. I still have some teachers after two and a 
half years who are not real comfortable making a 
decision on their oivn and I say to them after they ask 
me the question, 'What do you thinkrai^d they say, '7 
kjww, I know, 1 can answer that" and I say, ''right, you 
can". 

- The first year is just diggmgand studying and 
training the team. And not expecting a u7iolc !of of 
change or anything else, VouVe jnstgot to /earn to itse 
the tools, gather information. 

- It is not a quick fix, it is not somethirtg that within a 
month or two you re going to understand tota//\and 
be comfortable. This takes a loitg time, 

4. Perceptions of Impact 

Focus group data describe a variety of positi\ e 
impacts either as a direct or indirect result of 
having implemented TQM. 

A Improved problem-solvingcapabilities 

We work better together now than ice did before. \V’e,ij(j 
ithcjut solving Inoblems in a more Nvstemdttic uav i 
don’t think that change ivould haic incurred ivithout 
this l>articular emphasis. 

I think TQM jnstsorto/ to(d< thef^nte.sMnnT: (ntt o/, 
"W7iat!s uronf(TAVe learned that you need togo to the 
ciLStomerandfind out what's wroitg, We.sitnv\ed the 
kids in ninth grade, in the eighth grade, in the sixth and 
fifthgrade, "W hat .seared yoit the most when you came 
to ninth gnide.^ " The eighth gviiders u ere ad<ed ques- 



t ions I ike "Wha t i.s \onr ^rea test fear of going to high 
schooirSo by surveymg those students and firtding out 
from them what their fears were, what they were 
worried about, that gaiv us someth ing to go on. W^e 
surveyed the parents. "What are you ivorried about for 
yourchild when theygo to middle school and high 
schooir We surveyed the teachers. By following that 
format andsuri'cyingand identifying those l)i'oblen}s, it 
took theguessu'ork out of 'What sivrongr and TQM 
gai'e us a proces.s. 

A Better decisions 

I feel like it has been agocul experience, too. I've been on 
the coinniiftee/or tico years. The trhole process of 
TQM has helped us at our school. Wi* have made ,so7?ie 
good decisions using that format, I think ice mi^ht not 
have inade fho.se decisions had ice not gone through the 
proees.s, We probably would not have thought through 
our rea.sons behind ourdeci.si(n]s quite as carefully. 

A More focused 

I think ice are more/ocu.sed noic. / think three or four 
years ago we ivere floundering and knoivmg ice 
needed to improve, but ice didn't know how to .specifi- 
cally foeus on ivhat ice needed to improi'e. Total 
quality has helped us foeus on ivhat we needed to work 
on and stiek to it. 

We approach school improvement more .seriowsly, 
more .systematically, I chink the change isn't, ice haven't 
reached the point that ice need to be, bureveryone 
.seems committed to improving, ti) continue learning, 
and refining the proees.s, so that school improvement 
is n t so m ethi ng i 'agu e. 

A More in control, confident, successful 

Things tahea little longer, but once ice have ?nade the 
decision, iceVe inorecmi/ide^u i?i ichat ueVedone, 
and ice /lave icavs of evaluating ivhat we've done, and 
ive can alivaysgo back and fix: if there’s a problem, ice 
can change it, I think that's ivhat TQM hasdonefmu.s. 
Its been very effective. 

/’l e worked with teachers in my department to start 
l( Hiking and diudy:ing thing.s, and u hen \ouca?i start 
donu,’ that \oit just feel better id^out yourself. You feel 
like you're .succes.sjul d it ring the day. 









A Increased communication and better 
relationships 

The l)eo[)le that we trained with in teams are really 
close. Wo got in there and solved a Invhlem together, 

\X'e listened to each other. 

I think relationships hetiveen teachers improve. And 
n‘mo>‘()u /uu»o improved relations, it isgoingto 
impact ivhat we do because ive are going to do a better 
job. 

What I like about the program is that is encourages a 
lot of team support. Wo moot Tnoro in ?n>\q;rado lei'el. 
Wo moot onco a week and plam talk, so ive are more 
conscious of the ivay our teaching strategies uvrk aiul 
how to get the children to think in a more critical ivay. 

Because of the TQM committee ivorkingon the 
transition, our relationship ivith the other schools in 
this system has really changed. That has all co?no from 
the communication, from sitting doum and ivorking 
with those teachers over there together, our school and 
their school ivorking together. Wo would probably 
have a revolt if ive tried to go back to an authoritar- 
ian type of management. 

Thus, a powerful impact of TQM at some sites 
was the breaking down of barriers and competi- 
tion across grade levels, disciplines, and schools, 

A Provides a common language 

Politically now, I think that a connectedness with the 
bu.siness community is important for educators in 
terms of having a voice as to how things are going toga 
in the next three to five years. 

It broadens the base of influence in .schools. It involves 
more people of different types in the decision-making 
process. It opens up the educational proce.ss to the 
entire community, 

A Enhanced classioom effecti\eness 

Although the initial training at the six sites was 
not specifically directed at TQM in the class- 
room, several participants discussed the issue of 
the impact on student performance, feeling i liar 
it was an implicit gcml that teachers apply TQM 



to their classroom setting. In particular, they 
realized that just as decisions can be made about 
how to manage a school, teachers make deci- 
sions about how to manage their classrooms. 

It has helped me change a lot of my styles of working in 
the classroom. The students have become my custom- 
ers. 

I've been in education for 25 years and TQM hasgiien 
7ne a way of doing things differently that benefit me, 
my students, the way I make decisions, the way I relate 
to. students and parents, understanding that if it 
wasn't for my. students I wouldn’t he here, 

5 . Leadership/Personnel 

Focus participants from all six pilot sites, includ- 
ing principals, identified leadership from the 
principal as a key to successful implementation 
of TQM at the school. It is within this context 
that participants cautioned that schools should 
attempt to implement TQM only if the princi- 
pal is open to change and willing to share 
authority. 

The personality traits of the principal need to be 
examined before anybody even contemplates TQM. If 
you ve got a dogmatic person, and .somebody that is 
typically top-down, I think you need to avoid it 
bee a use you ca i \ t ch a nge a pe rsonalit y. 

It is definitely not for every school, not for every 
principal. The principal i.sgoing to make it or break it. 

And I as a. school leader had a difficult timeadjusth}g 
initially, lettiiiggo of some of the control and poiver. 

It won't happen unle.ss you have a principal that 
.supports you ei'en if their opinion i.s, 7U)l goi7i^ 
to work but I’m goin^^ to let you try it .so that you cango 
through and figure it out and .see ivhat you did wrong", 
I feel that should filter down to the cla.s.sroom. It .should 
filter to the children. 

The leadership hasgot to buy into it first. They've got 
to he willing to give up their power si) they can em- 
power the teachers. 

There must he a climate oj nuauid iru.si iind respect 
jor TQM lo .succeed. The principal sets the stage for 
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trust. Some schools, judging by comments, have been 
more successful in establishing this climate of openness 
than others. 

Participants also say that faculties must be 
receptive to change. 

The status quo is hard to buck; it is a major, major 
problem and I think the composition, complexion of a 
school is going to be the single most critical componeyn. 
You ve got to have some younger teachers, young blood. 

There are some faculties that have alv'ays been led by 
an autocratic leader, never had to make decisions, are 
not comfortable making decisions, and don't want to 
do it. I don't think you can force them into that. 

They're not going to want to participate. 

To overcome initial skepticism among school 
stake-holders, they must fully understand that 
TQM is a long term process, and not a quick fix. 
School leaders can make this expectation clear. 

I think that if another teacher said to me, ‘‘It's going to 
take a real time commitment and it's going to be the 
hardest thing you ever did", they could convince me 
that it was worth trying. Teachers are not idiots. And 
for many years we have been treated as though we 
didn't have enough sense to look at a problem and take 
it apart and come to some kind of solution. I think 
teachers would buy in, given correct information. 

I think if your faculty isgoing to implement quality, 
that they have to realize right upfront that its a 
process itself that you have to tvork through. AufJ 
\ouVe notijoing to go in every meeting arid get an 
answer. We don't need quick fixes. They don't work. 

To the extent that it is a goal to change the 
school culture through TQM, participants 
suggested that TQM can be oversold and create 
unreasonable expectations if the introduction 
does not clearly outline the parameters of team 
influence and faculty input and decision- 
making. 

A lot of people thought that the whole school was going 
to run the way TQM did. Wien the principal ivould 
hand down some decision, someone would .say, "Well, 
ivhat haplxmed to TQMT VY4’ leere .still operating 



under the old system. Yet a lot of things were being 
done in new ways. The contradiction threw a lot of 
people, especially those who ivere not involved on any 
of the committees. 

Start out saying, "We are going to work on these areas": 
Not have everyone think, ju.st because we are going to 
do TQM that the entire school can by run by TQM. 

There was an interpretation by our faculty that all 
decisions would be made through TQM. There were 
decisions that were targeted at being TQM and then 
they were not. Things would have been much better 
had things been clearer as to what was going to go 
through TQM process and what was not and why not. 
If the explanation is there, I am fine with that. I think 
there needs to be a constant explanation of what we 
aredoingand why we can't use TQM if we can't. I 
think if you do that, people will continue to believe in 
it. 

But your issue about politics is also important. If you 
are talking to other districts, they do need to be careful 
not to put that out there so that it becomes a target, like 
Outcome-Based Education has been. It is just a label. 
Nobody knows what it is. People who are not up on 
u’hat TQM is are going to be down on it. in terms of 
the general public, if they want a target, they could 
easily make one out of this. So you just have to be 
careful not to broadcast it too much. Just go ahead arid 
do it and when it starts to make a difference, it starts to 
make a difference, whatever you call it. I would 
caution not to broadcast to the paper that th \ are 
going to spend thousands of dollars on TQM. Becau.se 
it isn't ju.sta /program, it's a process and attitude and it 
takes time to permeate. It could easily get to be a target. 

To summarize the role of the principal, partici- 
pants indicated that the principal should be 
comfortable releasing power to others, should 
clarify expectations about the long-term and 
continual nature of the process, should set 
parameters for team decision-making, should 
provide leadership in planning for dissemina- 
tion of TQM within the school, and should 
encourage a trusting and open atmosphere. 

6 . Time in the School Day 

Time for training, planning and application of 
TQM tools is cited across the board in the focus 



group dialogues as the most significant poten- 
tial barrier or impediment to implementation 
of Total Quality Management. The kind of in- 
depth discussions about beliefs, purposes, 
strategies, evidence, etc. that these sites experi- 
enced take time, quality time. If teams do not 
meet enough, at least every two weeks, they lose 
the thread of their discussions and have to 
review at each meeting. 

TQM team members acknowledge that the 
move to Quality requires a great amount of 
extra work, with the work being an addition to 
their usual full-time responsibilities. 

/ have asked this faculty to do probably thirty percent 
more than theyve ever done in their life and they've 
gotten no compensation, all theyve gotten is mesaymg 
thanks. 

Thats the whole thmg is time for planning. Vow can ( 
expect teachers to take on a ivhole lot more on t/icir 
plates. They just don't have time. 

The biggest problem you've got is time, I'm telling you. 
What they’re askmg is for us to do this ivhen were 
tired, at the end of the day. 

Vow have to provide those key players that are going to 
implement TQM ivith quiet time. You re going to have 
to bite the bullet and have a couple of additional 
teacher units so that you can creat>^ some one hour 
blocks during the school week so that teachers can have 
a chance to digest this stuff ivhile they're fresh. 

7. Funding 

The funding provided by SERVE for outside 
training and facilitation, released time for 
teachers, and to compensate teachers for the 
extra work involved in participation in TQM 
clearly was critical to the success of the TQM 
pilots. 

While there was some acknowledgment that it 
would have been possible to implement TQM 
without extra resources, the related issues of 
time and money would ha\-e been much more 
significant barriers. 



The funding ht^j) • iih cmitudesgoin^^ into something, 
that the teachers know, “if I take four days this sum- 
mer, and I get into this training, I'm going to he 
com[)ensated for it." 

You need to he willing to j)ay people for hours spent 
after regular work hours, and I think that's so impor- 
tant because so often, uv ask educators to just donate 
all this time after hours. 

8. Continuity 

Consistent with national trends, during the 
three years of the TQM pilot, turnover in school 
or system leadership and in participating staf f 
has occurred at all sites. Both school district 
pilots have new superintendents. Two of the 
four school pilots have new superintendents. 
Three of the four school pilots changed princi- 
pals. Only one school pilot site has had no 
leadership change. 

The focus group discussions and the interviews 
sought to probe the issue of continuity, with 
participants being asked to comment on the 
impact of school leadership turnover on Total 
Quality Management. 

The issue of leadership turnover emerged as a 
significant potential barrier to TQM. with 
participants acknowledging the difficulty of 
continuing TQM in a formal, systemic manner 
should there be a change to an unsupportive or 
autocratic leader. While there was confidence 
expressed by participants at one pilot site that 
TQM was sufficiently embedded in the school 
culture to withstand a leadership change, their 
confidence was grounded in the empowerment 
and ability they felt, through site-based manage- 
ment. to influence leadership attitudes and 
selection. The overriding consensus among 
teachers, however, was that while they would 
individually continue to practice TQM in their 
classrooms, that, as a school or system-wide 
process. TQM would not continue in a formal 
way in the absence of supportive leadership. 

In a related issue, participants emphasized the 
value of providing thorough training for new 
faculty, principals and TQM team members to 
assure continuity of the process. Continued 



access to training as turnover in staff occurs is 
important. 

Comments from most of the schools which 
have experienced principal changes during the 
course of the three-year pilot indicate that while 
TQM implementation progress may have slowed 
and new school administrators feel some frus- 
tration in trying to catch up, the new leaders 
were supportive, and ha\’e been receiving the 
necessary training, as time allows. 

An interesting perspective on the future by one 
of the four school sites is uncertainty about how 
the ending of the SERV'^E grant will affect 
continuation. One participant suggested that 
the approach might be dropped with the ending 
of the grant because administrators had not 
realized that it would mean giving up some 
power. Thus, the teacher is unclear ;ibout 
whether “empowerment" of teachers is just a 
phrase, based on a desire for grant funding, or 
whether it has truly been embraced. Clearly, 
quality leadership by the principal is critical to 
continuity. 

Some of rhe participants, although positive 
about their experiences, expressed varying levels 
of concern about where the effort will go from 
here. A school, acting alone to implement TQM 
(without a district-wide TQM effort), as were the 
four school sites who worked with Westat, is 
particularly vulnerable to losing their leader (a 
principal change) in the early years. However, 
even in the districts which are encouraging all 
principals to manage with TQM and providing 
them training and support, not all will initially 
be comfortable with the role demanded of them. 
A principal change can have implications in 
district-wide implementation if the new princi- 
pal is one of those who is not comfortable with 
the ideas. 

Lessons Learned 

To provide a summary of observations about 
TQM from among the six pilot sites, comments 
for this section were drawn from the focus 
group dialogues to illustrate lessons learned 
about TQM and its implementation. Also 
included in this section are responses to the 



question, “Based on your experience, what 
advice would you give to a school or system 
considering TQM?" The lessons learned and 
adx'ice pro\’ide a concise overview of the range 
of issues addressed by school stakeholders 
throughout the study. 

To the extent that TQM teams at the pilot sites 
learned and applied the Total Quality Manage- 
ment philosophy, principles and tools in achiev- 
ing specific, targeted outcomes, all the sites c'’n 
be said to have demonstrated successful imple- 
mentation of TQM. In six very different con- 
texts, the pilot sites have all demonstrated the 
viability and applicability of TQM in the school 
setting, with none indicating that the effort had 
been unproductive. 

However, now in the third year of implementa- 
tion, none of the sites would describe them- 
selves as managing by a total quality approach at 
all levels. The process of TQM is demonstrably 
long term or evolutionary, with each site evolv- 
ing or maturing at a rate determined by site- 
specific conditions or circumstances. While no 
single site yet provides a complete model of a 
mature TQM culture, a composite of the TQM 
experiences from the six pilot sites reveals both 
the keys and barriers to successful implementa- 
tion which can be viewed as fundamental issues 
to be considered by schools having an interest in 
TQM. 

Consistently among the six pilot sites, the keys 
to a total quality school or system were said by 
the stakeholders to be; 

▲ A committed and supportive leader who is 
willing to share decision making authority; 

▲ A faculty that is willing and open to change 
and/ or can be convinced of the need for 
improvement; TQM training for school 
administrators, faculty and staff that is 
clearly applicable to public education and 
appropriate to the individuai school or 
system setting and climate; 

▲ Time for training and participation in the 
TQM process which does not result in 
participants being pushed beyond their 
effective capacity-. 
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A Inclusion of all faculty in an orientation or 
introduction to or otherwise informing 
them about TQM; and 
A Recognition that TQM is not a quick-fix 
solution and requires the continuing com- 
mitment of all stakeholders. 

The potential barriers to TQM are essentially 
reverse images of the keys: 

A Unsupportive, autocratic leadership: 

A A faculty which is largely content with the 
status quo; 

A A lack of adequate or appropriate training: 
A Insufficient time or resources for training 
and participation in TQM: and 
A A lack of continuing commitment to the 
TQM process. 

In most cases, the identified barriers can be 
overcome by creative leadership, resources and 



training. One potential barrier, however, emeru 
ing as particularly problematic. wa< the is>ue of 
leadership turnover. All pilot sites experienced a 
leadership change— either the superintendent, 
principal or both. Fortunatelv. the new leader 
ship in each observed case was either vupport i\ c 
or open to TQM. and while implement at itni 
slowed, it did not stop. 

An interesting question is at what ptant a x hool 
or district would have instituted enough of a 
total quality managenient structure and procev' 
that it would resist a new leader who supported 
a different style of management. The culture of 
any school is sensitive to the rurno\'er of its 
leaders, and the mix of trained, committed TQM 
staff to untrained, unempowered staff is crit ical 
to continuation. 
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HAPTER 





idemtions in Getting Started 



What does ^QlS^TOve to 
offer? 

The previous chapters provide a sense of the 
benefits of this approach to the management of 
the school improvement process. TQM takes up 
where site- based management leaves off The 
push for site-based management has been 
predicated on the Lolief that better decisions 
will be made and morale will improve if faculty 
are involved in the decision-making process of 
the school. Research shows that directing 
schools to implement site-based management in 
the absence of any management theory, philoso- 
phy. process, or structure can lead to confusion. 
Exposure to TQM can provide an organizing 
framework and tools for teams to use in their 
quest for improvement. 



Principals are evaluated on the extent to which 
they use this approach. In this way, the district is 
providing a vision for all school leaders to strive 
for. Similarly, some districts have used some of 
the major ideas of TQM (reflecting on quality, 
empowering through the use of input, choice 
and teams, use of data, etc.) as part of a process of 
involving teachers in discussions of a common 
vision for a good classroom environment. In 
addition to providing commonalities across 
classrooms and schools, it also prox’ides a com- 
mon language between schools, the higher 
education community, and the business com- 
munity since all levels can and have applied 
TQM. 

What schools or districts 
might benefit from TQM? 



Secondly, TQM can help establish a commit- 
ment to put children before the needs of the 
bureaucracy. Children need to feel important 
and rhat they are being supported as they grow 
and improve. They should not be made to feel 
like failures, as many currently do in schools 
where only the brightest can experience success. 
The ultimate implementation of TQM is in the 
establishment of a school community which is 
dedicated to the continuous imprewement of 
programs, teachers, and .students. 

In addition, at a district level, TQM can piox ide a 
common language and belief system across 
schools to guide decent ralization efforts (site- 
based management). Some TQM districts build 
their administrator evaluation system around 
the total quality apprciach to management. 



As several comments in the last cnapter sug- 
gested, TQM is not for everybody. At one ex- 
treme, there may be schools or districts who are 
already operating with a TQM approach, due to 
excellent leadership, but have not identified 
their apprcxich as TQM. The beliefs about how to 
manage change represented by TQM are shared 
bv many leaders. A school or district can operate 
in harmony with TQM principles without ever 
having had exposure to the approach. As men- 
tionetl in Chapter 2, thecomponent;-’ .if TQM 
arc similar to others in the educational reform 
literature (e.g., the principles of effective schools, 
the components of school renewal in the 
Professiimal League of Schools). At the other 
extreme is the leader who truly resi' ts yielding 
power. TQM mav mn be for that schii'.il iir 
district. Perhaps the ideal client for TQM is a 
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school or districr char has recognized rhe need 
for significant impro\’emenr and recognized the 
need fot faculty involvement, but does not have 
a f tamewotk ot guidelines fot statting the 
process, TQM provides the knovviedge and skill 
base for harnessing the powet of teamwotk. 
Anothet type of school ot disttict that may 
benefit is one that has welcomed change and has 
been struggling with imptovements but has 
tended to bounce ftom one shott-tetm im- 
prox’ement to another, TQM provides the 
anchot fot the long haul. Lastly, a school ot 
district which is interested in having teachets 
in\’oIved in discussions of factots invol\’ed in 
increasing student tesponsibility and improving 
the classroom learning en\’ironment could well 
benefit from a TQM initiative. 

There are clear advantages to adopting the 
philosophy and process of TQM at a district 
level. The disttict can offet school teams suppott 
in the form of a guiding mission statement, 
curricular objectives and othet system wide 
improx’ement goals, resoutces fot ptofessional 
development, facilitation, data analysis, and 
incentives in the fotm of recognition and 
encouragement. That is not to say that indi- 
vidual school sites ha\’en’t and won’t continue 
to implement TQM. even in cases whete the 
disttict is not actively in\’olved. The example set 
by one “lead” school may pave the way fot 
district suppott fot othet schools. 

What do school leaders 
need to consider in 
starting TQM? 

Frc.m the data ptesented. the ptincipal plays a 
key role in building a TQM culture. Some 
planning questions fot ptincipals to considet 
are: 

1, Will you obtain intensive training before 
your staff so that you can help suppott theit 
learning and implementation? Most sites 
agreed this was desitable. 

2. Once you are “sold" on the need, liow will 
you inttoduce the neetl for TQM to the staff? 
(what it is; why it’s important; how it will 



help the school achieve its mission; how it 
makes students the ptiotity). This came up 
several times in the focus gtoups. Faculty at 
some sites felt that most teachets would 
accept the change if the principal conveyed 
the long-term and continual natute of the 
imptovement ptocess and that it is hatd 
wotk, Teachets will likely telate well to the 
need fot an anchoting process (identifying 
what wotks ot doesn’t wotk as a basis of 
imptoving. rathet than continually adding 
new progtams), 

3, Should the faculty/ staff be given a choice 
about whethet they would like the ttaining 
as a way of impto\’ing the school manage- 
ment and impto\’ement ptocess ot as a way 
of imptoving the classtoom leatning envi- 
tonment. ot will you make that choice? In 
the SERVE sites, all used TQM as a base fot 
bettet site-based management (imptoving 
school outcomes thtough mote effecti\’e use 
of teams). Howe\’et. as mote training re- 
sources (books, workshops) become a\'ailable 
on classroom applications, othets ate finding 
that inttoducing TQM ttaining at this level is 
an option, 

4, If faculty/ staff study ot imptovement teams 
will be formed or perhaps, rethought, what 
kinds of team(s) will you tecommend? 
Should the teams be existing teams such as 
gtade level ot department teams ot new. 
cross-functional teams to look at a specific 
area or both? Continuous impro\’ement 
(study the problem, plan and implement, 
evaluate, revise. e\’aluate. etc.) is a time- 
intensi\’e process that needs initial leadership 
from either inside or outside facilitators so 
decisions about the number and kinds of 
teams should take into account resources 
(your time, teacher time, training/ consultant 
funds), 

5, Consider how a fair and open process for 
initial ream selection might cx'cur to avoid 
any conflicts among team members and 
others. Some "we-tliey" resentment among 
faculty did occur at sites where teams had 
been selected by the principal withcuit the 
rest of the faculty’s knowledge. 
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6. Who will research and select the trainers/ 
facilitators for the process? What changes in 
schedules need to be made to allow teams to 
^ meet regularly? 



desire (o imjdement TQM unlikely. What needs to he 
do7)e toget TQM started in an organisation where we 
are constantly seeking the flavor of the irwnth; the 
jnagic bullet that will solve all our problems^ 
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How will the parameters for the team's work 
be developed and communicated to faculty/ 
staff? Linda Smith of Smithfield Middle in 
Johnston County developed a school team 
manual that lays out the responsibilities 
(purposes and description of team program- 
matic responsibilities) for each school team 
along with expectations about how teams 
will function (roles of members, agendas, 
reports, etc.). Such a manual could go a long 
way to providing the "big picture " to all 
* faculty/ staff about how team responsibilities 
relate to each other. 



This list is not an exhaustive one but one that 
reflects the experiences of the SERVE school 
sites. 



What do districts need to 
consider in starting TQM? 

The two SERVE pilot districts, after three years, 
are still committed to the continuous improve- 
ment of quality services. As pointed out in the 
introduction, there is no one correct way to do 
TQM but there are some things that can be 
learned from these two districts. We asked the 
two districts for ad\’ice they would share with 
others. (The quotes are theirs.) 

Communication Issues 

As indicated above for principals, district leaders 
must also analyze communication issues. Not 
only does the district office have to communi- 
cate with the school board, but also with busi- 
nesses, higher education, principals, teachers, 
students, and others. All of these entities 
ultimately need to understand the reasons for 
considering a new management culture. 

TQM utiws l(iii,i,'-(c’nn ominiitnu’nt u> u'i>rk. To “.Mgn 
this tou^h idimR’y /vo/)L’ need to feel a sense of 
itri^eneynnJ knou thni there isu tieed Jor si,tinilieant 
eluinfic.Sdtislitction with the status quo ntukes the 



1) First, communicate and discuss the need for 
TQM with affected groups. There is much 
research about why reform of education has not 
yielded desired results. Many of the problems 
identified fit w'ell with TQM principles (e.g., 
program decisions are based on intuitive wis- 
dom rather than reasoned looks at data; central- 
ized mandates assume staff/students are the 
problem rather than the beginning of the 
solution if empewered and trained to work in 
teams). If the school board understands and 
supports the need for TQM, its visible support 
will likely make principals and teachers more 
willing to participate. This support also provides 
some assurance c>f continuity should there be a 
superintendent change. 

2) Second, start with a manageable number of 
volunteer teams (interestingly, both of these 
districts picked three pilot schools). These 
schools or staff could be chosen on the basis of 
having significant concerns that need address- 
ing or being particularly ready for a more orga- 
nized framevv’ork for change. Finally, support 
them in sharing their experiences. Principals 
may need to be convinced that TQM is not 
something done in addition to site-based 
management. It is a way to do site-based man- 
agement better. When participating principals 
share their experiences with others, they can 
help alle\’iate unfounded fears and perceptions. 

As initial teams, either district-wide or school- 
based, are selected to participate in TQM. one 
possible way to a\'oid miscommunication is to 
have them de\’elop project proposals describing 
their work. The proposals are shared with and 
agreed to by district and school leadership. Once 
parameters are formulated, the team is assured 
that the team’s proposals for needed in;pro\'e- 
ments can be implemented. Without this initial 
agreement, disillusionment on all sides is a real 
possibility as teams may be told that a plan 
cannot be implemented after much time was 
spent in its development and team members are 



committed to the ideas. Another advantage is 
that the proposal forces the team to clearly 
articulate the problem, key measures, and 
strategies. 

3) Third, teachers who apply TQM tools to 
improve the learning environment can be 
powerful advocates or champions of the need 
for culture change in the classroom. 

Last year's Teacher of the Year used quality tools iri the 
classroom and she can talk that talk to other teachers. 
We need more of that. We need teachers to .ste[) 
forward arid say, I can do the.se things and they 
worked. As an administrator I could sing it for months 
and it wouldn't sink in. You could take two teachers in 
there to talk to other teachers and sell it like that. One 
of the things that the state steering committee is asking 
for is videos because they're gettirig the question from 
potential funders, tell me what it looks like in a 
classroom. 

In conclusion, although principals, teachers, and 
students will only truly understand what TQM 
is by trying to apply it. others’ success stories can 
help them open the door and understand the 
purpose for opening the door. 

Training/Facilitation Issues 

1) Training is an expense that needs to be 
carefully studied. It is important to investigate 
available resources and talk to other systems 
about resources they ha\’e used. 

2) In addition to considering how TQM train- 
ing fits into the organization’s professional 
development efforts for all school leaders, 
teachers, and others, training for school teams 
on the continuous improvement process should 
be “just in time." that is. closely related in time to 
the team’s study of a problem or process. Sup- 
port from the trainer should continue through 
the first improvement project with the trainer 
periodically assessing ream effectiveness and 
reemphasizing important considerations. 

It is \’ery easy for reams to slip into non-produc- 
tiveand time-consuming behaviors. In Rock 
Hill, every ream meeting is evaluated by each 
memlit'r on factors related to good team pro- 
cesses to help internalize higli standards for 



team meetings. Another obstacle for teams is an 
initial rush to solutions without thoroughly 
understanding the problem. A good facilitator 
ensures the right questions are asked. 

In some cases, the principal might be able to 
perform this facilitator/ trainer role. 

3) A final consideration for districts is the 
balance between central office, school leader, 
faculty/ team, and teacher/classroom training 
support. Recently some districts have begun to 
implement from the bottom up. Teachers and 
the classroom learning environment might be 
considered the entry point for several reasons. 
There is some evidence that the principals as a 
group might not welcome TQM as a manage- 
ment change initially, but if teachers begin ro 
learn the concepts for the classroom, principals 
would be more motivated. Another rationale 
might be that quality starts with the individual 
and that teachers are the most critical individu- 
als in the system. Or. finally, it may be that 
culture changes will grow better roots if teach- 
ers are given opportunities to discuss and agree 
upon “ideal" classroom learning environments. 
Based on these understandings about relation- 
ships between students and teachers, school 
leaders would be in better positions to manage 
school improvement processes. 

In closing, there is no right way to implement 
TQM. Rather TQM represents an opportunity 
for those in an organization at any level (student 
to school board) to examine their working 
environment and “culture” and to begin a 
process of changing that culture if needed. TQM 
is consistent with efforts to increase local 
responsibility for school improvement and 
students’ responsibility for their progress. 

Finally. SERN’E would like to thank all the 
educators across the six sites for rhcir dedicarion 
to and leadership in the continuous improve- 
ment of the educational system. In particular, 
we appreciate their willingness to share their 
successes and struggles with others in the region 
and nation. SERN’E hopes to continue its effort s 
to study and understand TQM implementation 
issues as rhev evolve in the Southeast. 
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Appendix 



Descriptions of SERVE’S 
TQM Pilot Sites 

In the 1992-93 school year, four schools and two 
school systems were selected as SERVE-spon- 
sored TQM pilots. Descriptions of the sites and 
their applications of Total Quality Management 
are described below. Contact persons are pro- 
vided if more information is desired from any 
site. 

Starting at the District 
Level 

Two of the six pilot sites introduced TQM 
implementation through an initiative directed 
by the district office. 

Rock Hilly South Carolina 

John Taylor. Associate Superintendent 
Rock Hill School District Three 
660 N. Anderson Rd. 

RockHill.se 29730 
803-324-5360 

The impetus for the South Carolina district 
project started with conversations between local 
business leaders and the superintendent. These 
conversations resulted in top district leadership 
attending an actual Deming seminar and then 
visiting local industries which were implement- 
ing quality principles. SERVE identified the 
district as a pilot project after the superinten- 
dent and key staff had been through TQM 
training and after a TQM steering committee 
had been formed and was exploring ways to 
implement the quality philosophy and tools in 
the district. The district leadership felt that a 
grant from SERX’E would allow them to provide 
the training and assistance to move TQM into 
.some schools as potential demonstration sites 
for other schools. SERVE funding covered the 
costs of TQM consultants/ trainers, release time 
for participating teachers, and some expenses 
associated with improumient projects identified 
for study. 



The district was attracted to TQM because of the 
push toward site-based management and the 
fact that the principles of TQM seemed to offer 
an answer to the dilemma of how one prepares 
schools for site-based management (capacity 
building) and how one maintains a “system 
focus” while decentralizing decision-making. (In 
TQM terms, the district hoped to avoid the 
“suboptimization” that can result w'hen compo- 
nents of a system work independently of each 
other without knowledge of the system.) All 20 
schools in the district had school improvement 
teams in place prior to the initiation of TQM. 

This district initially focused TQM training 
activity on three volunteer schools that formed 
a small feeder system (an elementary, middle 
and high school). All faculty at the three schools 
were given an orientation to TQM by facilitators 
with industry background. TQM teams from 
each of the three schools then received intense, 
ongoing training from TQM facilitator/ trainers 
from both the corporate and educational arenas. 
In addition to the three school T QM teams, a 
cross-school team was formed to study and 
improve the process of transition from school to 
school within the feeder system. Training 
pro\’ided for teams was always done on a “just in 
time” basis .so that those trained immediately 
had application opportunitie.s. Facilitators were 
provided for each team from either the central 
office staff or from local industry with district 
office involvement to emphasize \’isibly district 
le\-el support for the work of teams. 

The “problem” selected for study and improc’e- 
ment by the elementary school team was the 
process of communication with parents about 
the progress and needs of children. This in- 
x'olved study of grading issues, reporting issues 
(report card formats, etc.) and especially the 
conferencing skills and availability of staff for 
parents. The middle school TQM team similarlv 
focused on the process of two-way continuous 
communication with the home in order to 
obtain more feedback from parents and to 
improve the educational ex perience for chil- 



dren. The high school team selected as a prob- 
lem the number of freshman students not 
participating in co-curricular activities and 
sought to improx'e the processes involved in 
students choosing to participate, as such partici- 
pation is linked to many positive statistics 
(reduction of dropouts, better discipline, im- 
proved academics). 

This district is seeking to model empowerment 
of teachers by moving a process for decision 
making to the school and teacher level while 
maintaining a “system focus." With certain 
parameters in place teacher teams at one school 
have made teaching assignments, planned 
faculty communications including faculty 
meetings, and revised school discipline proce- 
dures. In addition to the training completed 
with the staffs of the three initial schools, all 
principals and district office staff have had four 
or more days of TQM training. The entire school 
staff of 1,300 have had a half da ,' overx'iew 
presentation on TQM and its importance for the 
district. Training for all new teams is provided 
on a "just in time" basis. 

In addition to supporting TQM at the school 
level, a district-wide TQM steering team has 
evolved into a strategic planning team of 40 
people who have developed a proposed district 
mission, core beliefs, and learner .'standards 
which subseciuently were "ratified" by all sdiool 
staffs, advisory groups, and other significant 
groups. Teams have been developed to focus on 
strategies for improvement. These district-wide 
teams are focusing on six major areas which 
include technology, school climate, safety, staff 
development, curriculum, and collaboration. 

Johnston County , North Carolina 

Randy Bridge.s. Assistant Superintendent 
Johnston Countv Board of Education 
P.O.Box 1336 
Smithfield, NC 27577 
919-934-6031 

This North Carolina district (27 .schools) al.so liad 
an interested superintendent as a precursor to 
receiving the SER\'E grant. Wlien t his new 
superintendent began to serve in lohnst on 



Ccuinty in 1991, he spent three months listening 
to the community about the needs of the 
system. At a board of education retreat, he 
propexsed that the results of this assessment 
pointed to the need for TQM in the district. At a 
subsequent board meeting in September 1991. 
the board adopted the superintendents recom- 
mendation that the TQM journey begin. An 
outside consultant was immediately secured to 
begin the training for the senior leadership 
team, which includes the board of education, 
superintendent, assistant superintendents, and 
alt school principals. The team attended a four- 
day Deming seminar conducted via satellite. 

Beginning in November 1991, monthly training 
sessions were conducted with the senior leader- 
ship. The training focus was on developing an 
awareness and understanding of the principles 
of quality, the definition of quality, Deming's 14 
points as related to education, the ccmcept of 
continuous improvement, the use of basic 
quality tools, and the Plan-Do-Check-Act cycle. 

After many meetings with repre.sentatives from 
each school, a new Johnston County Schcxols 
Mission Statement was officially adopted. It 
reads, "Johnstcin County Schools will foster a 
flame for learning within each child that will 
last a lifetime. To achieve this mission, we will 
continually improve our services of education 
and meet our community’s requirement for 
quality.” 

In the summer cT 1992, the schcrol system was 
reorganized at the senior level with the elimina- 
tion of the positions of associate superinten- 
dent, assistant superintendent, and special 
assistant to the superintendent. All of these 
positions became senior associates, therebv 
flattening the leadership of the organization. 
The Johnston County Schcxils Total Quality 
Leadership Council was formed and began 
meeting on a mc^nthly basis. The group serx’es as 
an ach’isory group to the board of educativin and 
the superintendent. 

In October of 1992, two schools, Smithfield 
Middle and Four Oaks Middle Sehool were 
selected bv the central office to begin a three- 
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year TQM initiative through funding by SERVE, 
The two principals had received a week of 
intense TQM training in Ohio prior to begin- 
ning this effort. The principals, in turn, pre- 
sented the ideas and a plan for beginning with 
TQM to the faculty. The approach to the faculty 
was to offer everyone the opportunity to be 
involved in some way on teams. Cross-func- 
tional teams (consisting of staff from a variety 
of programs or levels) were established around 
existing functions. For example, at Smithfield 
Middle, there are seven cross-functional teams: a 
leadership team of teachers, secretaries, parents 
and the principal that implements school 
improvement plans and determines budget 
needs; a technology team that assesses equip- 
ment and training needs; a student service team 
that is responsible for remediation, incentive, 
and parent involvement programs; a communi- 
cation team that looks at school communica- 
tion strategies and business involvement; a 
school climate team that assesses student recog- 
nition programs, working conditions, and 
discipline issues-, a curriculum and instruction 
team which reviews program needs and plans 
professional development; and an assistance/ 
crisis intervention team which reviews informa- 
tion on students referred for behavior or aca- 
demic problems. Faculty were encouraged to 
volunteer for participation on any of these 
teams. 

To promote continuous improvement in core 
subjects (math, reading, writing, science, social 
studies), three grade level teams (one per grade) 
were established which meet once per day and 
once per week with the principal. 

In the first year, the cross-functional teams met 
at least once a month, with the leadership or 
quality team meeting more often. In addition, a 
consultant worked with teams off-site for 
several days. The training primarily consisted of 
orientation to TQM theory and beliefs (aware- 
ness) rather than application. Thus, the princi- 
pals took an active role in leading the culture 
building process. That is, they were the facilita- 
tors of the change. In addition to the training 
going on with the faculty of these two schools, 
the consultant met once a month with all 



school principals and continued to work with 
district-wide teams. 

In 1993-94, another pilot school was added. Four 
Oaks Elementary School organized K-5 grade 
level teams, an enrichment teachers’ team, a 
steering team comprised of all grade level chairs, 
and the Quality Council comprised of parents, 
teachers, teacher assistants, custodians, and food 
service representatives. 

A significant aspect of the TQM process in this 
district has been a strong business partnership in 
the community, not necessarily for funding, but 
for facilitating meetings, talking about TQM in 
terms of its meaning for them, training teachers 
in technology on weekends, sending principals 
to facilitating sessions free of charge, and other 
kinds of support. In additional, the district has a 
university partnership that provided support in 
the form of collecting baseline survey data from 
every employee on their level of understanding 
of Quality. The university is also interested in 
training future teachers in the TQM concepts. 
Additionally, the district was selected to be one 
of seven demonstration sites in North Carolina 
for a Total Quality Education initiative spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Business Commit- 
tee for Education and the governor’s office, 
which provided additional financial support. 

The district experienced a superintendent 
change midway through the SERVE project. 
Ihider the new superintendent, the district 
entered into an agreement with Pinellas County 
Schools in Florida, a national leader in total 
quality education, to provide training and 
guidance to the entire school system. Because 
different trainers/ facilitators have slightly 
different approaches as to what TQM means, it 
was decided that the leadership teams/ quality 
councils at all schools should be trained, even 
those pilot schools who had previously been 
trained by the original consultant. All were 
trained by May 1995. In the summer of 1995, 
the three pilot schools sent a total of 50 teachers 
to a training session on the application of TQM 
to the classroom. 
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The district has deveioped se\’eral videos high- 
lighting different aspects of their TQM imple- 
mentation and a TQM training manual Linda 
Stevens, the principai at Smithfield Middle 
Schooi, has deveioped a Guide for Using Team- 
ing in a Quality Schooi Setting which explains 
some of the detaiis of how she has made team- 
ing work for school improvement. 

Starting at the School 
Level 

SERVE contracted with Westat. a research/ 
consulting firm, to develop TQM training and 
faciiitate the implementation of TQM at four 
school sites. The four schools that volunteered 
to participate had some to no previous knowl- 
edge of TQM. The schools received funding for 
three years to cover teacher release and travel 
costs associated with the implementation. The 
four schools met together over the three-year 
period and shared experiences, in meetings 
coordinated by Westat facilitators. 

Although some argue that it is impossible for a 
single school to implement TQM in a “non-TQM 
district." an interest in TQM can originate from a 
school principal or leadership team (see Mt. 
Edgecombe High School. Sitka. Alaska). If a 
school experiences success with this approach, 
other schools in the district may become inter- 
ested. The experience with the following four 
SERVE sites suggests that TQM can be initiated 
at a single school within a district under certain 
conditions. 

Magnolia Junior High, 

Moss Point, Mississippi 

Richard Niles. Principal 
4630 Magnolia St. 

Moss Point. MS 39563 
601-475-1429 

This Mississippi junior high school had a fairly 
traditional management structure at the begin- 
ning of this project. There were few operational 
school teams. The school leadership recognized 
that, like many other schools, they were strug- 
gling with issues of low test scores and lack of 
student interest. This realizaticm led Magnolias 



principal to search for answers in the literature, 
particularly in the Total Quality Management 
area. Thus, the principal was eager when the 
opportunity to participate in the SERVE project 
presented itself 

In fall 1992. the principal selected five teachers 
(leaders in their disciplines) to participate as a 
team. The team met for a day each month with 
the Westat trainers/ facilitators to learn and 
apply TQM concepts. The team also met weekly 
without the facilitators to work on their chosen 
improvement project, the improvement of the 
instructional management system (IMS). The 
IMS had been developed in 1982 to provide 
direction to teachers on what to teach and to 
measure student mastery of specific skills and 
information. The system consisted of a con- 
tinuum of skills and objective tests to measure 
mastery of each skill Although the system had 
been valuable in ensuring that specific skills 
were taught and mastered, it did not address 
learning at a high level. The problem identified 
by the team was that purposeful, quality work 
by students was e\en discouraged because of the 
overabundance of information to be iearned on 
the skilis continuum and tests. 

The team surveyed staff and students to better 
understand their perceptions about the need for 
curriculum change. The survey results con- 
firmed their statement of the problem in that 
teachers and students agreed that the IMS 
should be rethought. The TQM team de\eloped 
a project mission statement. 

"The mission statement of this project is to foster 
academics and critical thinking skills by revising 
the instructional management system and 
creating a learning atmosphere where mutual 
respect and enjoyment exists." 

The team began its work on redesigning the IMS 
and selected the seventh grade English skills 
continuum as a starting place. They worked to 
reduce the number of skills and make assess- 
ments more meaningful and instruction more 
purposeful. 

In the second project year, the principalship 
changed hands, and as often happens, so did the 
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project emphasis. Since the disttict was soon to 
be engaged in a disttict-wide rewrite of the 
entire curriculum, the team decided to leave the 
rewrite of the IMS to this disttict-wide commit- 
tee and tefocus theit efforts on introducing the 
entire school staff to TQM. The Westat facilita- 
tors/ trainers helped the team present TQM 
concepts to the faculty. The faculty chose three 
problem areas to work on and the TQM team 
members functioned as group facilitators for 
these three study groups. 

One group studied “Better Hallway and Locker 
Management" by observing students in the 
halls. A second group studied “Improving 
Student Responsibility for Bringing Materials to 
Class," by charting how and when students 
came toclass unprepared. The third group 
studied “The Improvement of Student Achieve- 
ment and Motivation through Peer Tutoring," 
and collected survey data on how students and 
faculty felt about this approach. 

In the third project year, all three problem- 
solving teams are monitoring and evaluating 
the implementation of recommendations. 

Thus, at this site, the entire faculty has had 
exposure to the TQM approach to managing 
improvement. It should also be noted, as was 
found at other sites, turno\'er in trained team 
members was significant. Of the six original 
TQM team members, only two are still at the 
school. 

Gulf Shores Middle School 
Gulf Shores f Alabama 

Hank Vest. Principal 
PO. Box 3249 
Gulf Shores, AL 36547 
205-968-8719 

L'ntil 1992, Gulf Shores had one school for 
grades K-8. Due to growth, a new middle school 
was built to serve grades 5-8. Gulf Shores Middle 
School opened in August 1992 with an interim 
administration and a staff of 18. The district 
selected the school to participate in the SERVE 
pilot partly because of this newness. At the time 
of the SERVE grant, the district had little experi- 



ence with site-based management. The TQM 
team membets wete selected by the interim 
school principal and a resource teacher, who 
subsequently became principal. Thus, the TQM 
team identified to recei\'e the Westat training 
consisted of the principal and three classroom 
teachers. 

The team decided early in the first year of 
training by Westat facilitator/ trainers to include 
the entire faculty in the TQM effort due to the 
small size of the staff The team members put 
together a three hour workshop on TQM from 
the materials they had been studying. The 
faculty was divided into three teams, each with 
a TQM team member as a group facilitator. 

These new groups were asked to brainstorm 
areas of concern. The three areas chosen were 
“Classroom Interruptions," “Staff Morale,” and 
“Teaching Techniques." The remainder of the 
first year was spent on facilitating the continued 
study of the three selected problem areas. The 
"Classroom Interruptions” group collected data 
on the amounts and kinds of interruptions that 
occurred in classrooms. The “Staff Morale” 
group collected data from teachers on concerns, 
and the “Teaching Techniques” group collected 
data from teachers on instructional methods 
used. These study groups did not resume their 
work in the second project year. 

In the second year of project implementation, 
the focus shifted somewhat. Rather than 
facilitating special project teams, the TQM core 
team selected two areas to study; shared deci- 
sion-making models and interdisciplinary 
curriculum. Rather than concerns or problems, 
these areas were seen as directions for the future. 
The team visited the Deer Lake TQM pilot site, 
described later, which had a functioning school 
improvement council, to elicit ideas about 
scheduling, organizational structure, proce- 
dures, etc., for site-based management. A site- 
based, decision-making model was designed and 
presented to the faculty. After elections were 
held for the school’s first site council, a TQM 
team member trained the site council members 
in some group process techniques. Another 
TQM team member became a leader in efforts to 
plan and develop interdisciplinary teaching 
units for the school. 
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In the third year, one of the original three 
teachers on the team had left the school so the 
TQM team is no longer meeting as such. How- 
ever, the school is actively focusing on customer 
satisfaction. The site council is charged with 
reviewing concerns submitted by any parent, 
student, teacher, or others. The concerns first go 
to an advisory board (a sub-committee of the 
council) which in turn determines if the con- 
cern is a schoolwide concern. If so. it is passed on 
to the site council for study. Thus, the site-based 
council has a very customer-focused mission. In 
fact, one of the first issues the council dealt with 
was the need for better communication with 
parents because a parent submitted a request for 
the council to consider initiating orientations 
for parents. 

W. Fred Scott Elementary , 

Thomasvillef Georgia 

Robin Gay. Principal 
100 North Hansell St. 

Thomasville, GA 31792 
912-225-2631 

W. Fred Scott Elementary initially became 
involved in the Southeastern Regional Vision 
for Education (SERVE) project when Principal 
Robin Gay was contacted by the State Depart- 
ment Regional Director. At that time, SERVE 
was attempting to identify schools that would 
be interested in a three-year project focusing on 
Continuous Quality Improvement. Located in 
Thomasville, Georgia. Scott Elementary was 
built in the late 1960s and presently serves 480 
students from grades kindergarten through five. 
The student body is representative of the 
population of Thomasville. The faculty consists 
of twenty-six teachers, fourteen paraprofession- 
als, two secretaries, two custodians, and fi\'e food 
service workers. 

After being selected for this opportunity. Princi- 
pal Gay presented the information to the entire 
faculty. She asked for volunteers who would be 
willing to make a commitment to one Saturday 
a mcMith for the next three years. Many staff 
members shared their interest and willingness 
to participate in the prc^ject. A decision was 
made to create a schcxrl-wide representative 



team which would include one teacher per 
grade level and one resource person. The mem- 
bers of the original quality management team 
are: Robin Gay, principal; Mary Morris, first 
grade; Imogene Conyers, fifth grade; Maggie 
Boozer, fourth grade; and Mary Friesen, resource. 
Staff members were made aware at the onset 
that as the process progressed more of the 
faculty would be involved. This has come to 
fruition as the school now has a leadership team 
whose goal is to make decisions concerning 
various operations of the school. This group is 
comprised of five teachers, one resource person, 
and one paraprofessional. 

There are approximately 96 years of teaching 
experience among leadership team members. 

The group has been very fortunate in that 
individual members share a great many ideals 
concerning the education of children and share 
a commitment to quality education. These 
concerns entail making necessary changes and 
taking risks to improve learning. 

in the first project year, the quality management 
team received TQM training and cho.se the 
problem area to study. The principal encour- 
aged the team to think of themselves as a 
curriculum improvement team aird to focus on 
those issues that would make a difference in 
classrooms and thus, impact students. 

Using TQM tools in the first year to focus on 
elevating critical thinking skills in mathematics, 
the team studied teachers’ use of higher-order 
questioning in the classroom. This study in- 
volved the entire staff because the data was 
collected through peer observations. A tally 
form using Bloom’s taxonomy was de\’eloped in 
order to record the types and frequency of 
teacher questions. The study provided an 
opportunity for an aspect of teaching to he 
examined without being critical of any une 
individual. The data was analyzed by gradp 'evci 
and school level. Thus, the staff was exposed to 
the research aspect of TQM in a hands-on way 
that had meaning for them pcr.sonally. 

Collecting the data on an area designated as 
needing improvement adds an clement of 
accountability and importance to the improve- 
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Changes in Kinds of Questions Asked in 
100% Elementary Math Classes at Thomasville 
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mcnr endeavor. In this case, the data collected 
demonstrates the success of the effort to im- 
prove questioning skills. 

It should also be noted that the whole staff 
received a variety of training to support the goal 
of increased use of higher-order questioning. 
Much of this training was organized and pro- 
vided by TQM team members. 

Scott Elementary has used TQM as a means to 
move from traditional, top-down structure to 
collaborative decision making with emphasis on 



teaming. Prior to the SERVE grant, the principal 
functioned as primary decision maker. At the 
end of the first year, a school leadership team 
was established in order to move to a more 
collaborative form of decision making. This 
team has representatives from all grade levels 
and special areas. Their various responsibilities 
include the reviev; of school operations and 
governing issues. In addition to the TQM team 
and the leadership team, grade level teams work 
to carry out established goals. The entire school 
faculty is involved in continuous improvement. 




In the second year of the project, the TQM team 
began to look at the math curriculum, realizing 
that types of questions asked by teachers in 
their classrooms were a function of types of 
curriculum materials used. They decided to 
pilot a new textbook. The results from this pilot 
were successful and, in the third year, the new 
textbook was fully implemented. Peer observa- 
tions continue to be utilized in order to monitor 
the level of questioning by teachers. 

At the end of the second year, the team became 
concerned about improving Social Studies test 
scores. The team re\'iewed the Georgia Quality 
Core Curriculum (QCC) objectives in Social 
Studies and discovered that many teachers were 
unfamiliar with some of the objectives. On- 
going research is being conducted on the rela- 
tionship between teacher ratings of the objec- 
tives and student test scores. 

L'nder the supervision of David Bayless (Bayless 
and Associates), the TQM team is working 
collaboratively with the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education in order to provide informa- 
tion regarding the alignment of the current 
Social Studies curriculum with the required 
Curriculum Based Assessment (CBA). 

As an outgrowth of the Social Studies align- 
ment project, the TQM team and the faculty 
became interested in pursuing alternative 
assessment strategies that could prove more 
effective than the current methods. In order to 
change to authentic assessment. Scott Elemen- 
tary needs to find a process that takes into 
consideration the individuality of the students, 
the change in direction of educational goals, 
alignment of curriculum with assessment and. 
in turn, the continuous improvement of teach- . 
ing strategies and instruction. 

A goal-oriented school improvement plan was 
developed and implemented at the beginning of 
the third year of the project. Because of the 
study of TQM and a reorganization in the school 
to site-based management, the school was able 
to establish realistic and measurable goals. 

l-uture plans include further training in the 
philosophy and use of TQM for staff members 



and parents. Participants in this training will 
make up a quality team in order to identify 
additional issues which may need further study. 
Students will be involved in goal setting and 
evaluation of quality work through the imple- 
mentation of a pilot study of portfolios and 
alternative assessment. 

TQM team members plan to research the subject 
of low achieving students in order to better 
meet their educational needs. Developmentally 
appropriate activities, teaching strategies, learn- 
ing styles, and parental involvement will be 
areas of focus. The goal will be to increase the 
team's knowledge about under-achieving 
students so that appropriate steps may be taken 
to meet the needs of all students by modifying 
the instructional program. 

Deer Lake Middle School, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Tom Inserra, Principal 
99022 Deerlake West 
Tallahassee, FL 32231 
904-922-6545 

This middle school, unlike the three previous 
schools, had a functioning school improvement 
team and school improvement goals in place 
prior to the project. However, after being se- 
lected as a SERVE pilot site, the principal se- 
lected a TQM team, which was different from 
the School Advisory Committee for School 
improvement/ Site Council (a group of adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and students). The 
TQM team consisted of a group of lead teachers 
from each grade level, a guidance counselor, and 
the principal. 

During the fall of 1992-93, (the initial year of the 
school’s involvement in TQM). Deer Lake’s stated 
mission was "to develop appreciation and 
respect for each individual and to prepare every 
student to be a responsible and successful 
memberof our world.’’ The agreed upon focus 
of the TQM project was to support those stu- 
dents currently not achieving success. As a 
result of data collected through formal and 
informal surveys, and after much discussion, 
team members decided to concentrate their 
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TQM Team’s Analysis 
Oil: Factors Affecting Student Success 
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work on the delivery of ser\ ices to st udents 
identified as “learnint^ disabled" (LD) by Florida's 
Exceptional Student Education (ESE) guide- 
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In 1991-92, the year prior to the project, Deer 
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In addition, during the second year, the TQM 
team continued to collect data and monitor the 
achievement of LD students and expanded its 
focus to collect data on the academic progress of 
identified at-risk students in grades six, se\’en, 
and eight. The school's at-risk resource teacher 
and the computer resource specialist joined the 
ream in order to provide additional assistance in 
data collection and analysis. At the same lime, 
three members of the original team elected to 
leave the team due to time demands. This 
suggests that it is important to be clear up front 
about the time and energy that will be invoh'ed 
in team participation. During this year, the team 
discussed the data and identified several con ■ 
cents. Teachers of “regular” classes were unable 
to meet the wide range of special needs of the 
LD and at-risk students in their classes. Addi- 
tionally, minority students were 
underrepresented in “advanced" classes. These 
findings led the team to recommend to the 
school’s Site Council an institutional change for 
the third year (1994-95); rhe elimination of 
“tracking" of students such that language arts, 
social studies, and science classes would be 
heterogeneously grouped in grade six. The Site 
Council agreed and plans to implement the 
change were designed. 

At rhe beginning of the 1994-9.3 school \ear 
(third project year), the returning TQM team 
consisted of the dean of curriculum, a guidance 
counselor, a language arts teacher, the Excep- 
tional Student Education (ESE) coordinator, and 
the at-risk coordinator. Two sixth grade teachers 
were added to the team. There was a prindiyal 
change during the summer of 1994, so a newly 
appointed principal also represented a new 
addition to the team. 

Throughout the year, the TQM team explored 
implementation issues related to the sixth grade 
heteix'geneously grouped classes, collecting 
teacher and student surwv data and analyz'ng 
enrollmetits and grade and test data. One 



finding was that the number of studetits need- 
ing special help in each class was more manage- 
able with the change and that behavior prob- 
lems in classrooms were reduced. They found 
that dec’eloping the necessary c'ariety of teach- 
ing techniques and activities required a great 
amount of time and that classes did not end up 
grouped according to the suggested formula 
(60% advanced, 30% regular, and 10% special 
needs). They also found that out-of-rlass sup- 
port was necessary for the success of special 
needs students and that 60% of the students in 
grade six who were unsuccessful academically 
recei\’ed no out-of-class support. The TQM team 
presented their data to a meeting of sixth and 
se\’enth grade teachers. As a result, teachers on 
seventh grade teams decided to implement 
heterogeneous grouping during the 1995-96 
school year. 

Thus, this third project year was a busy one with 
the team experiencing success in writing a plan 
for the implementation caf the sixth grade 
heterogeneous project, collecting data on 
implen.entarion, and presenting the findings to 
teachers. 

In the spring of 1”95, the TQM team began work 
on an e\’aluation that would bring their three- 
year project efforts together under the heading 
of increasing student opportunities to learn and 
to he successful. The W’estat facilitators were 
instrumental in helping them conceptualize 
this ea aluation reptvrt. 

The most significant perceived impact of par- 
ticipating in the SERVE TQM project was rhe 
greweth in teacher understanding of the need to 
base decisions on data rather than intuition and 
the need to continuously monitor programs 
and strategies. Because the TQM team was 
formed and supported with grant funds and 
operated as a “special project" team in the school, 
it is nc't known wiiat impact the ending of the 
grant will ha\ e on its continuity. 
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